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So you can get just 
what you’ve always 
dreamed about for 
your dream home. 
Ask your builder 
to look into Marvin 
Windows & Doors. 
No, tell hirm. After 
all, it s your dream. 


(In Canada, 1 * 800 - 263 * 6161) www.marvin.com 


Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 

Circle Reader Service Number 152 


Your new home can 
be anything you 
want it to be. And 
we can help. Be- 
cause we make 
morę hand-crafted 
wood Windows and 
doors than any 
other manufacturer. 


For a free brochure, cali 1-888-537-8261. 

Think ol Ihe possibilihes* is a registered trademark ol Marvm Windows and Doors. 
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2000 and 
Changę 

T here's no denying that Vermont has changed dramati- 
cally in the last 100 years. 

Vermont in 1900 was an economically depressed 
rural backwater, environmentally depleted, one of the 
least desirable States in the country to live in. In the intervening 
100 years, Vermont has gained a margin of prosperity, restored 
much of its environment and, according to a variety of surveys, 
become one of America's most desirable States to live in. 

It's not elear yet just what all the changes brought by the 
20th century will do to this little State. But the two-edged na¬ 
turę of those changes is obvious. Vermont is a better place to 
live today than it was 100 years ago. And yet most of us know 
that Vermont has lost morę than a little to the modern world, 
its array of glittering conveniences, its wealth and speed. 

Each farm field filling up with cookie-cutter ranch houses 
or condos, each village center losing its vitality to the sprawi 
of fast-food places on the surrounding highways, each moun- 
taintop with a new array of radio and cell-phone towers, each 
farmer who has to take a job in town to make ends meet is 
testimony to the changes brought by the modern world. But 
we have to add that each Vermont youngster who is able to 
get a good job in Vermont, each downtown that has restored 
its historie buildings and maintained its vitality, each farm 
that has adapted and remained profitable, each scenie road 
that has been protected — well, those are testaments of 
change, too. 

Several articles in this issue, our first of the year 2000, make 
notę of the changes that have come to Vermont. Whether it's 
changing lifestyles and the loss of elders in rural towns like 
Chelsea, the passing into obsolescence of town jobs like fence 
viewer and shingle inspector, or the generał homogenization of 
life fostered by television and the Internet, change, it seems, 
happens. 

Fortunately, there are aspects of Vermont that haven't 
changed, and many Vermonters are working hard to keep the 
essence of this State strong. The resilience of naturę, the 
warmth of our community connections, Vermont's steadfast 
love of old ways and old values, the simple goodness of spring 
— these things give us hope that we will be able to maintain a 
recognizable Yermont — even in a brand-new millennium! 
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Jentte Farm Suggestions 

I had to empathize with the frustra- 
tions of the Jenne family [“The Picture 
Seen 'Round the World,” Autumn 
1999] about the constant intrusions 
from the outside. In my family's busi¬ 
ness [innkeepers for 10 years in Waits- 
field], we actually enjoyed sharing a 
piece of Vermont with our guests and 
received payment for such service. I 
would like to thank the author for dis- 
cussing this ethical issue: Should a 
price be paid for a picture of the farm? 
Obviously, in the cases where profit 
was madę from the "holy grail" shots 
that professionals lifted out of there, 
some kind of compensation for the 
family seems in order. The non-com- 
mercial shooters, however, are a differ- 
ent story. 

Let's face it, as beautiful as it might 
be, the scene without the Jennes' farm 
just wouldnh ratę the same worldwide 
notoriety. I also thinlc the purity of the 
place would be lost if the Jennes insti- 
tuted a fee for the shots or just plain 
discouraged the constant stream of 
treasure seekers. 

Would it be possible for Vermont 
Life to obtain and publish an address 
to which donations can be madę to the 
Jennes for their many years of toler- 
ance? That way ethical folks can help 
this family feel good about sharing 
their little piece of paradise with the 
world for morę years to come. Places 
like this need to stay just the way they 
are in order for futurę generations to 
value the natural beauty that our earth 
is capable of producing, if we let it. 

Sean Easley 

San Diego, California/Waitsfield 

Readers who wish to may send contribu- 
tions to Elmer Jenne, 137 Jenne Road, 
Reading, VT 05062. Thanks for the sugges- 
tion! — Editor 

I have to agree that the Jenne family 
should be compensated for providing a 
scenie view for photographers. The 
family could place an ugly fluorescent- 
colored sign in front of the barn facing 
the photographers that says, "Will Re- 
move Sign for $100." The sum would 
be relatively easy to collect between 
several photographers. On the surface 
(Continued on page 17) 


The Termont Country Storę'- 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę. ” 

Vermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You’11 Long Reniember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mailorder catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 

“/find that ifit's not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę 
Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1-802-362-8440 
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The new Orne Covered Bridge, under construction. 


In Irasburg, a 
Bridge Come True 

R oy Ingalls, 84, of Iras¬ 
burg, drove across the 
Orne Covered Bridge 
three separate times early 
last December, as if he were 
reacąuainting himself with 
a long lost friend. In a way, 
he was. 

Two years earlier, vandals 
had torched and destroyed 
the bridge — the last cov- 
ered bridge of its design still 
in public use in Vermont. 

But Irasburg loved the old 
bridge and was determined 
to see it rebuilt. Last fali, af- 
ter contractors built a 
replica, Ingalls was the first 
to drive across it. "The gov- 
ernor drove with me," re- 
called Ingalls, a self-de- 
scribed conservative. "Peo- 
ple lceep after me about how 
come I let a Democrat ride 
with me. I tell them, 'It was 


an important Democrat!' " 

As a town selectman for 
44 years, Ingalls has been a 
caretaker of the historie 
bridge, built in 1881. Twice 
he cut logs from his own 
land to repair it. 

The Orne Covered Bridge, 
which connects Irasburg 
and Coventry, is one of 
those community treasures 
where childhood memories 
are born. Here, youngsters 
have fished, ridden bicycles, 
carved names inside the 
sturdy panels and walked 
hand-in-hand with their 
first sweethearts. "It was al- 


ways special," said Betty 
Doncaster, an Irasburg resi- 
dent. "It's not a bridge. It's 
a work of art." 

The bridge was originally 
built with a "Paddleford 
Truss" design, named after 
Peter Paddleford, who was 
one of the first bridge 
builders to use interlocking 
counterbraces over all the 
frame's timbers. State 
Agency of Transportation 
engineer John Weaver de- 
signed the new bridge to 
match the dimensions of 
the original one. He also 
replicated the original 14 


panels, which historians g 
suggest represented the fact ^ 
that Vermont joined the « 
Union to become the 14th g 
State and that it has 14 ^ 
counties. Reconstruction of | 
the replica toolc six months j 
and cost $400,000. Most of | 
the money came from fed- % 
eral highway funds, but the ^ 
yandals who burned the 
original bridge were sen- 
tenced to pay $20,000; local 
fundraising helped as well. 

Betty Doncaster's 12- 
year-old grandson, Christo- 
pher, was among the town's 
schoolchildren who wrote 
essays and saved pennies 
for the project. He wrote, 
"My family called it the 
wishing bridge, because 
they madę a wish when 
they went through it." 

For the townspeople who 
rallied to have the bridge re¬ 
built, this is one wish that 
came true. 

— Andrea Zentz 



A KingdonTs Royal Recognition 


T he Northeast Kingdom — 
Vermont’s northeast corner 
and its most rural region — 
was named by the late U.S. Sena¬ 
tor George D. Aiken in a speech he 
delivered at Lyndonville in Novem- 
berof 1949. 

Last fali, on the 50th anniver- 
sary of that speech, officials, politi- 
cians and town clerks from across 
the region gathered to take notę of 
the name and honor the region it 
refers to — Orleans, Caledonia 
and Essex counties. 

“Part of its challenge 50 years 
ago is still here, in the Kingdom’s 


isolation and somewhat 
higher unemployment than 
other parts of Vermont,” 
commented Lieutenant 
Governor Doug Racine as 
he presented the senator’s 
widów, Lola Aiken, with 
the official proclamation 
designating November 10, A maple-lined road in the town ofLyndon 
1999, “Northeast Kingdom 
Day.” 

But Racine added, with feeling, 

“The strength is in the people in 
these three counties, who value 
hard work and have kept the spirit 
of Vermont optimism.” 


Humorist Danny Gore, peering 
over his spectacles in mock seri- 
ousness, bellowed: “Bring back 
the Northeast Kingdom’s political 
power! Let’s reapportion by the 
acre. One acre, one vote. The 


Kingdom gains 16 repre- 
sentatives and Chittenden 
County [Vermont’s most 
populous] loses 27!” 

It seems likely that the 
Northeast Kingdom will 
hołd onto its lofty title for 
at least the next 50 years. 
Perhaps most remarkable 
is not that the title was be- 
stowed in the first place, 
but that it has lasted so 
well and still defines the region as 
a place apart, dear to the hearts of 
its residents and Vermonters 
everywhere. 

— Virginia Campbell Downs 
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Only in Yermont 


T here's no such thing as a 
free lunch or, we might 
add, a free pay telephone. 
Unless you happen to be in 
Waitsfield and surrounding 
towns in north-central yer¬ 
mont served by Waitsfield 
Telecom. Although lunches 
aren't free, you don't have 
to pay to make local calls 
from any of the company's 
pay phones. You're billed 
for collect calls, credit card 
calls or operator-assisted 
calls, but otherwise, save 
your change. You couldrTt 
put a coin in these phones if 
you wanted to. 

Although it seems like a 
nice gesture, it's actually 
just good business. "It really 
boils down to cost-avoid- 
ance," said Dana Haskins, 
president of the company. It 
turns out that 25 years ago, 
vandalism by people trying 
to break into the coin boxes 
was costing so much in new 
phones that it was better to 
get rid of the coin-operated 
phones. No coins meant vir- 
tually no vandalism. The 
smali change that was lost 
was ... smali change. 

People do like the free 
phones though. "Many peo¬ 
ple remark," said Haskins, 
"that when they were stuck 
in the middle ofthe night 
they didn't need a coin to 
cali.... It's worked excep- 
tionally well." 

Other things are also 
working well. What was the 
Waitsfield-Fayston Tele¬ 
phone Company, which had 
about 325 customers in 
1960, now serves 20,000 
via Waitsfield Telecom and 
its Champlain Valley Tele¬ 
com operations in the upper 
Champlain Valley. 


*CALL HOME IF You WANI - dosT REMEMBER, °Niy 

local calls are free ." 


Restoring Barns with a "Living Treasure” 


W hen "Mr. Barn" 
comes to worlc at 
your house, make 
surę you want morę than 
your average barn repair. 

Scott and Linda Bernard 
of West Shaftsbury knew 
when they hired 
him that Richard 
Babcock, who 
calls himself "Mr. 

Barn," repairs 
barns using only 
traditional meth- 
ods. But they 
didn't know that 
several months 
into the job they 
would have children and 
adults from throughout the 


town stopping by to talce a 
turn using a bullwheel and 
taclcle to hoist a one-ton 
hand-hewn truss like it was 
a broomstick. Nor did they 
know of the passion they 
would develop for a man 
they now cali "a 
living treasure." 

The Bernards 
purchased the 
historie farm of 
Ichabod Cross in 
West Shaftsbury 
in 1994. Cross, a 
farmer and hat- 
ter from Con¬ 
necticut, settled 
the property in 1763 and pe- 
titioned King George to 


“i like to think that 
if Ichabod Cross were 
watching, though we 
are 200 years apart , 
he’d be pleased. ” 

Linda Bernard, 
Shaftsbury barn owner 


Richard Babcock hews a new 
beam in Shaftsbury. 


keep the land in his name 
during the New Hampshire 
Grants controversy of the 

(Continued on page 6) 


Matt Gissel, na- 
tional Monopoli/ 
champ, and 
libr arian Sue 
Wadę , who 
started the local 
tournaments at 
the St. Albans 
Free Library. 


"hen Matt Gissel, a 

L-year-old college 
'student from St. Albans, 
won the 1999 national Mo- 
nopoly championship in 
Las Vegas last Octo- 
ber, he wasn't the 
first kid from the 
Raił City to make it 
big buying railroads 
and hotels. In fact, in 
the past decade, three 
players from St. Al¬ 
bans (population 
7,630) have madę it 
to the national cham- 
pionships. 

Why is that? Be- 
cause Sue Wadę, 


youth services 
librarian at the 
St. Albans Free 
Library, began a 
Monopoly tour- 
nament at the li¬ 
brary 10 years 
ago. Since 1989, 
lcids gather on 
the Tuesday during April 
school vacation to roli the 
dice. Hasbro, the Rhode Is- 
land toy company that 
sells the gamę, proyides 


The Old Goshen ChurclTs Rev. Don Towle. 


the games. Every two years 
the high scores are submit- 
ted to Hasbro, and the big 
winners, based on the 
amount of play money 
they win, ąualify for the 
national tournament. 

Gissel, a graduate of Bel- 
lows Free Academy who is 
a junior at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, has 
played at the library every 
April sińce his early teens, 
pursuing Monopoly suc- 
cess with determination. 
"He's always been playing 
for real," said Wadę. He 
says he lilces the gamę be- 
cause of its combination of 
luclc and slcill. Matt's strat- 
egy: "Buy everything you 
in the first three or 
times around the 
board and then make 
as much as you can 
out of it. 

Next stop, the 
World Monopoly 
Championships, to 
be held in Toronto in 
September. 

• 

The Old Goshen 
Church in Bradford 
has a new minister. 
That wouldn't be 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Fine 

Furniture, 

like a favorite 
painting, 
is ajoy 
to live with 
for a lifetime. 


41 * Kevin Kopił 

FURNITURE DESIGN 


The Loft at the Little River Goldsmith 
108 West Shops, Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-5088 800-707-0729 

E-mail: kkopil@together.net 

www.Kevinkopil.com 
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Orchestrate your 
futurę! 


Experience harmony in retirement living. 
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• New Friendships 

• Time to Pursue Your Interests 

• A Gift to Your Children 

• On-Site Long Term Health Care 



Vermont's Ońly Life Care 
Ret i remen t Com m unity 


For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-802-985-9400. 

www.wakerobin.com • 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, VT 05482 Opportuniły 
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(Continued from page 5) 

1760s. The Bernards planned to fix up I 
the old house, but the barn's broken I 
roof ridge, rotted sills and twisted I 
walls seemed beyond repair. That sad- I 
dened them because the barn (unlike I 
the house) may datę from Cross's life- I 
time. Then Linda met Babcock, a post- I 
and-beam barn builder best known for 
moving and reassembling the great 
barns at Wolf Trap National Park for 
the Performing Arts in Virginia. Al- 
though a part of the revival of post- 
and-beam framing that began in the 
late 1960s, he has been dismantling, 
assembling and repairing barns sińce 
the 1950s. Truły a traditional builder, 
he leamed from and practiced his skills 
with his grandfather, Clayton Babcock 
of Williamstown, Massachusetts. A 
master-carpenter, Clayton had leamed 
the traditional man- and animal-pow- 
ered ways of hewing and raising barn 
frames in the early 1900s. 

Richard began work at the Bernards' I 
in December of 1998. Soon after, he 
knocked on the door of neighbor Ed 
Austin. Babcock and Austin took a 
walk in Austin's woods and selected 
several fine oalcs, which Richard felled 
by ax. Austin dragged them to the barn 
site with his tractor, his contribution 
to the project. 

Standing on an oak log, Babcock — 
who's in his mid-60s — swings his 
hewing ax rapidly down between his I 
feet, sąuaring one side of the beam in a I 
few minutes. When Scott, who is a fin- 
ish carpenter, wants to try it, Linda, a I 
fifth grade teacher, cautions him out of I 
it, worried that he'll chop off a foot. 

As the work neared completion, I 
with post and brace repairs and the I 
king post truss supporting the center I 
of the barn, the Bernards were already I 
missing Richard. In the spring he I 
worked almost every day, bringing his I 
grandchildren on the weekends to see 
the progress. He shared innumerable 
cups of coffee and conversations with I 
the Bernards, "and ąuite a few bags of I 
those double chocolate cookies," ac- 
cording to Linda. 

"Getting the barn done and having 
the opportunity to know Richard has j 
been inspirational for us," says Scott. | 
"He's in one area of carpentry that's an I 
art form in itself. I marvel at the exact- J 
ness of the joinery that, assembled, I 
prevents the beam from sagging and 
posts from pulling." 
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Linda agrees: "No one can read and 
recreate the history in old barns like 
Richard. I like to thinlc that if Ichabod 
Cross were watching, though we are 
200 years apart, he'd be pleased." 

— C.B. Johnson 

(Vermonters continued from page 5) 
very noteworthy except for the fact 
that the Reverend Don Towle is the 
church's first new minister sińce 1880, 
only the third sińce the church was 
completed in 1834. Reverend Towle, 
who is the pastor of the nearby West 
Newbury Congregational Church, will 
conduct services several times during 
this coming summer. There will be 
events that feature musie that would 
have been heard at the church in the 
19th century. For information: 413- 
733-4602. 

Addison and Adelaide Minott, lead- 
ers of the group that restored the Green 
River dam and swimming hole in Guil- 
ford [Winter 1999], have received the 
1999 Preservation Trust of Vermont 
Recognition Award for their worlc. 
The Preservation Trust and the Free- 
man Foundation of Stowe both con- 
tributed money for the restoration. 

Everyone would agree that Carlton 
"Pudge” Fisk, the Boston Red Sox and 
Chicago White Sox catcher who was 
elected to the Baseball Hall of Famę 
last winter, is from New Hampshire. 
He grew up in Charlestown, graduated 
from high school there and played 
northern New England's short baseball 
season there. But we can't help but 
point out that he was born in Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, across the Connecti¬ 
cut, and played American Legion base¬ 
ball for the Bellows Falls team. Be- 
sides, Vermont baseball fans certainly 
consider him an honorary Vermonter 
and a true example of northern New 
England grit. 

Sumner Williams, 52, the assistant 
director of the University of Vermont's 
Proctor Mapie Research Laboratory in 
Underhill, died last fali when the trac- 
tor he was driving at the center rolled 
over. Williams, who played a role in 
our story "Testing the Taste of Mapie" 
[Spring 1995], was perhaps the chief 
expert among all of Vermont's mapie 
sugaring experts and an unflagging 
voice for innovation and ąuality in 
syrup production. His dedication and 
energy will be missed. 
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Vermont's innkeepers know what it takes to make your getaway a success. 
Their inns are intimate hideaways where the weight of the world quickly 
fades. All the basics are there - warm hospitality, glorious food and 
accommodations, not to mention tips on 

the area’s lesser known escape routes. YERMONT 


So, make your run for freedom. All the 
help you need is right here in Yermont. 


www.1 -800-VERM0NT.eom 
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From St. Albans, 
Jennifer Baybrook Travels 
The Globe Spreading 
The Yo-Yo Gospel 


O n a sunny day, over the 
noise of downtown St. Al¬ 
bans, some kids hanging out 
in the park hear strange 
sounds — the whirring and snapping 
of a pair of yo-yos sent flying through 
space with unbelievable speed and in 
intricate patterns from the fingers of 
Jennifer Baybrook. The kids are fasci- 
nated by the whirling blurs of color 
and motion. 

"Looks lilce we're attracting a 
crowd," Jennifer observes. "We usu- 
ally do in public places." A 7-year-old 
sidles up shyly and asks Jennifer if she 


can show him how to Walk the Dog. 
She obliges. Shedding their studied 
teenage nonchalance, the older kids 
creep closer and closer, curious, mes- 
merized. "Are you in the Guinness 
Book of World Records?" one musters 
the nerve to ask. "Not yet," Jen smiles 
mischievously, "but someone I work 
with is." 

When you think of world-class 
achievers in Vermont, what probably 
comes to mind are top-flight skiers, a 
hockey pro, celebrated writers, even a 
Nobel peace laureate. But beyond 
downhillers and slapshooters, poets 
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and pacifists, the State boasts a 
uniąuely gifted heroine: Jennifer Bay¬ 
brook, 19, the 1998 world champion of 
the yo-yo and the 1998 U.S. national 
yo-yo champion, the first female to 
win either title. 

Despite the fact that she travels the 
world demonstrating and competing, 
has appeared on TV sińce she was 8 
and has a devoted band of groupies 
that follows her around to appear- 
ances, Baybrook still talces time, when- 
ever she's in the hemisphere, to give a 
yo-yo clinic for local kids at the ar- 
mory in St. Albans, her hometown. 


Vermonters 

* 


The armory has a high, barrel ceiling 
and a huge open floor that serves as a 
basketball court. As the kids trickle in 
from the park outside, an air of expec- 
tation permeates the space, everyone 
obviously hyped up to see Jennifer 
again, just in from a three-week promo 
tour of France. Although she's a big- 
time celebrity in the field, the kids 
gather around her with an easy famil- 
iarity. 

She gets down to business: "John, 
will you go work with Mac?" she aslcs, 
sending one of her star pupils to get a 
beginner started. "I can't wait to Walk 
the Dog," Mac confides to John. That's 
the plan here, to have the older, morę 
proficient kids work with the novices. 
The seasoned players get going, and 
yo-yos flash around the room. Stand- 
ing still? No chance; the kids are 
bounding, stepping, whirling super- 
novas of plastic-on-a-string erupting in 
every direction. One freckle-faced kid 
whips the string around his fingers, 
forming a Y, with the yo-yo dangling 
next to it for the O — "It's the Yo," 
says Billy, obviously pleased with the 
trick. 

Jennifer, who has 300 triclcs in her 
own yo-yo repertoire, shows them 
how to Shoot the Moon, the yo-yo 
leaping into the air, then with a flick 
of Jen's wrist rocking forward in a dar- 
ing inverted arc. 

"Okay, guys, Shoot the Moon. And 
don't kill each other," she adds. 

They try it once, twice, then they've 
got it down. 

"There's timing to it," says John. 

"Did you hear that?" aslcs Jennifer. 
"Is John the only one who figured that 
out?" 

Moving on to the next challenge: 
"Who can do verticals?" ąueries Jen. 

"I can!" comes a chorus of voices. 

"Let's see 10, then," she says. 

Baybrook is herself a product of this 
journeyman/apprentice approach to 
the sport. Her yo-yo days hearken 
back to a family camping trip to 
Southern Vermont. Desperate for 
rainy-day diversion, the Baybrooks 
checked out the camp's kids' activi- 
ties, which included, as luclc would 


By Melanie Menagh 

Photographed 
By Jon Gilbert Fox 



Jennifer Baybrook, Vermont's 
world champion yo-yo star, 
works her magie by the fonntain 
in Taylor Park, St. Albans, left, 
and with young yo-yo enthusi- 
asts at the St. Albans armory, 
above. 
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Experience the thnll of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the first of its kind 
in the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of every level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced Staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductory class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vernwnt Life Magazine and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 

THE 






EST. 1769 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester Yillage, Vermont 05254 
www.eq u i n oxreso rt.com 


HIS1DRJC 

HOTELS^ 

AMERICA 
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EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acquires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition, Dismantles , Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Original Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offering “The Best ofBoth Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historical and Architectural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortable and 
Energy Efficient Systems Available. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phone 860-599-4393 e-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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have it, a yo-yo demonstration. "It 
looked like fun," Jennifer says. 
"There was nothing else to do that 
day." Six-year-old Jennifer found out 
she liked it and, despite her tender 
years, was really, really good at it. "It 
was the first thing I could do well for 
myself," she says, "so I just kept do- 
ing it and doing it. My dad and I prac- 
ticed around the house all winter." 
The rest is, of course, history. 

That first yo-yo was an orange Dun- 
can Imperial — probably the kind most 
people had as kids — lost long ago. 
Jennifer tumed pro at 8, as a result of a 
fateful phone cali. Her father and chief 
cheerleader, Bob Baybrook, explains: 
"Jen wanted to start learning two- 
handed. I called up Tom Kuhn, a guy 
who makes custom yo-yos, to ask 
what kind would be best. He didn't be- 
lieve an 8-year-old was doing two- 
handed, but he finally sent her some 
yo-yos to work with." 

Kuhn also plugged her into the pro 
Circuit. Later that year, Jennifer got a 
cali to appear with the Smothers Broth¬ 
ers, who had an ongoing bit about Yo- 
Yo Man (aka Tommy Smothers); she 
performed with him on their TV show. 
Since then, she has often been seen on 
television or in person, doing every- 
thing from talk shows to country mu¬ 
sie concerts. She graduated from Bel- 
lows Free Academy in St. Albans in 
1998 and now attends Champlain Col¬ 
lege in Burlington part-time. 

Meanwhile, Jennifer is an employee 
of HBK Marketing, a Hawaii-based 
firm. Although not at liberty to di- 
vulge the specifics of her contract, she 
says, "The money is good. Pm kind of 
in the entertaining/sales/marketing 
field. It's better than most jobs people 
get at my age." 

One of the definite perks for Jennifer 
is the chance to travel. She is a mem- 
ber of Team High Performance, a group 
of talented kids ranging in age from 8 
to 19, who do promotional appear- 
ances for Ban-Dai, a yo-yo distributor 
best known as the company that pro- 
moted the Power Rangers' short global 
domination. She started doing demos 
up and down the East Coast; then, 
when the latest yo-yo craze hit a few 
years ago, she began working overseas. 
"Pye been to France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Britain, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Singapore, Korea, 
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I all in the past year or so," Jen says. 

Fresh off the piane from a three-week 
I stint in and around Paris, asked if the 
French are yo-yo fans, she says, "They 
I are now." 

Last year she and three other Team 
High Performance members hastily 
formed The Four Angels, an all-girl 
precision yo-yo team, practiced to- 
I gether for a few days and toolc third 
place at the 1999 world championships 
I in Hawaii. 

Jennifer notes that the best players 
today may be in Japan. "They're the 
most technical players in the world 
probably right now, because of us go- 
ing there. Pve been to Japan 14 times, 
for three weelcs each time." 

She realizes she has fallen into the 
cultural melting pot. "It's funny, 
sometimes I find myself saying 'ex- 
cuse me' or 'thank you' or 'please' in 
Japanese even when I get home be¬ 
cause those are the things you say all 
the time over there. I'd be back home 
in class and the teacher would ask me 
a ąuestion, and Pd say 'hai' instead of 
'yes.' " 

From the looks of things in the ar- 
mory, some very talented young Ver- 
monters will be giving the Japanese a 
run for their yen. Four of the boys — 
John Brennan, 14, Bill Chilton, 11, Jan 
Tremblay, 10, and Chris Martins, 8 — 
are on the traveling team. Bob Bay- 
brook bundles them off in his van on 
weekends to demonstrations and com- 
petitions around the region. In fact, 
Chris just won his division in a com- 
petition in Massachusetts, beating out 
entrants who worlc as professional yo- 
yo demonstrators. 

It's elear that these four share Jen- 
nifer's pleasure in the sport. "It's fun 
to get to travel," says Jan. "You get to 
see all these different places," affirms 
John. "And they always really love 
us," concludes Chris. 

The kinds of moves used in compe- 
tition are pretty dazzling, even to the 
casual observer. They make Walk the 
I Dog and Around the World, once the 
apogee of achievement in schoolyards 
of yore, look pretty tamę. Jennifer says 
competition has upped the antę: "It 
used to be just a hobby. Now it's a full- 
blown sport." 

The other vital variable is technol- 
\ ogy. Yo-yo technology? How compli- 
cated can a grooved O on a string get? 




Escape to Southern Yermont ... 
to a “magical handful ofbuildings 
on the Green of a fairytale village. ” 
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At Oak Knoll, An Exceptional 
Assisted Living Community, individ- 
uals and couples will enjoy a gra- 
cious, supportive life style. 

Our comfortable and very well- 
appointed residence offers all the 
amenities of home with several spa- 
cious suitę options and in-room safe- 
ty/emergency response Systems. Our 
care plans ensure that all residents 
receive three delicious, healthy meals 
per day and afternoon tea. There will 
be 24-hour trained professional and 
security Staff as well as daily status 
checks, wellness visits and medica- 
tion management by a licensed nurse. 


Applications accepted Jor immediate residency. 

Please cali Nancy Renehan, Administrator for a personal tour and information. 


Knoll 

ar? exceptional assisted living community 


One mile east of Route 7 on 
Route 11/30, P. O. Box 1044, 
Manchester Center,Vermont 05255 
802.362.4481 www.oakknollvt.com 


Expect Exceptiomiai 
Stamclarclls of Care 


COUNTRY /NNS MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY 99 FEATURE ART/CLE 


4H1P 


FOUR 

COLUMNS 


NEWFANE, YERMONT 


(800) 787-6633 


Dinę at oarAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Luxuńate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 
bike, fish, shop for antiąues and Vermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


VISlt WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston. 

1.5 from Hartford 
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Yo-yos Over Vermont! 

This year's Northeast International Yo-yo 
Competition will be held Saturday, June 24 in 
Burlington. The event will include yo-yo games 
and challenges that anyone can participate in, 
plus drawings for door prizes. There will be four 
divisions for competitors: novice and intermedi- 
ate, with age groups, and master's and pro-am, 
which are open to all ages. 

For information, cali (802) 524-2782 
or check Jennifer's Web site: 
www.jenniferbaybrook.com 


The yo-yos with which Baybrook 
clinches competitions are light 
years away from the one that got 
her going 12 years ago. Now 
they're madę of carved wood or 
hi-tech plastic. Even the strings 
are new and improved; many yo- 
yos are now eąuipped with dou¬ 
ble strings for extra durability and 
bounce. 

These innovations paved the 
way for a new world of triclcs, 
greatly expanding the player's 
ability to maneuver and control 
the yo-yo. When Baybrook got her 
first high-performance yo-yo, it 
was a revelation: "In 1988, I got a 
Yomega Brain," she says. "That 
really gave me my first boost. I 
was able to do stuff I had never 
even tried before. I madę up a 
bunch of new triclcs myself. When 
you're doing a freestyle program, 
you're constantly moving around 
across the stage. The newer yo-yos al- 
low you to do that." Choosing the 


right yo-yo is a fine art, and Baybrook 
has her preferences for different lcinds 
of tricks and depending on whether 
sheTl be working one-handed or two. 


One of the key innovations is a 
roller-bearing system that allows 
a yo-yo to "sleep" (remain 
whirling at the end of its string) 
much longer. "It unwinds the yo- 
yo," says Jennifer, "so the bearing 
is spinning inside and the yo-yo is 
spinning itself — you get much 
morę spin." The Brain has an 
added feature: a centrifugal clutch 
that makes the yo-yo return to the 
hand automatically when it runs 
out of spin. These high-strung per- 
formers are clearly not your fa- 
ther's yo-yos. 

Fortunately, they are father- 
friendly. Don Martins, Christ 
dad, a mechanical engineer for 
IBM, plays around with yo-yos 
himself and has invented a device 
(used by Bob Baybrook) that 
gauges the precise width of the 
gap for the string between the yo-yo 
halves. 

He really appreciates what the sport 
has done for his son, who has an atten- 




Protecting Yermont's fish and 


wildlife resources and their babitats. 


Not Just Another 


Fish Story 


n Vermont, all your fish stories 
come true, no matter what kind 
of fishing you choose. Hook a 
big bass or finesse a brookie into 
your creel. Andhunting—that’s 
a whole other story in the Green 
Mountains. Moose, deer, turkey, 
waterfowl and upland gamę 
abound. If watching wildlife is 
norę to your liking, you won’t 
have to cross your fingers behind your back 


<4 

> beautiful 


when you tell stories about 
exciting adventures in Vermont’ 
forests, meadows, lakes, and mountains. 

The Vermont Department of Fish 
and Wildlife has the real story about 
fishing, hunting and wildlife watching 
in the Green Mountain State. 

The Yermont Fish & Wildlife Dept. 
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tion-deficit disorder. "He had trouble 
focusing on things," says Don Mar- 
tins, "but he can focus on this. Jen- 
nifer has really helped him ; she's a 
great role model. He started last year, 
and three weeks ago he took first place 
— a local kid beating factory [yo-yo 
company-sponsored] kids. His grades 
in school have improved and his self- 
esteem has gone way up. Not every 
kid can play basketball and hockey, 
but this is something Chris can really 
do, and it's been tremendous for him." 

Yo-yos have proved a way for Jen- 
nifer to reach lots of different kids. 
"We've done demos at hospitals and 
for young cancer patients," she says. 
"We once went to a school for the 
deaf.... We use a lot of musie in our 
show, but even though they couldn't 
hear the musie, they could feel the 
beat, and move in time. Even a kid 
who's sick or in a wheelchair and can't 
get up and run around can do it sitting 
down. You can see that smile on their 
faces when they get a trick, and lcnow 
that they can achieve it." 

The kids at the armory beg Jennifer 
to show them her newest freestyle 
routine. She switches on the musie, 
and to the strains of "oo-ee-oo-ah-ah- 
ting-tang-walla-walla-bing-bang" she 
launches into a head-spinning routine 
with yo-yos flying faster than the speed 
of light. She jumps around the space, 
then lies down on her back, yo-yos 
whirling, and then the dises are sus- 
pended in midair for a breathtaking, 
gratifying, gravity-defying moment, 
before they plummet back perilously 
close to Jennifer's upturned nose. She 
leaps up again and finishes the routine 
to a round of applause. 

The technology, the wide array of 
tricks, the stiff competition are all 
well and good, but in the end, the thrill 
still hangs on the simple, basie joy of 
sending an O on a string hurtling to- 
ward the earth and making it come 
back, against the law of gravity. "With 
good coaching and encouragement," 
Jennifer says, "any child can do yo-yos. 
It's all up to them how much they 
want to learn,- they can have the drive 
and ambition to do anything." 


Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. In addi- 
tion to her venture into yo-yodom, she 
covered Chelsea’s Spring Festival on page 
72 in this issue. 



Owned aml operatecł by the Beach family sińce 1SSÓ. 
800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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time doesnt stand stilL 

It lau gfhs, smiles 

and plays in the sun, 

Whether its golf, watersports, 
tennis, a visit to the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, 
or quality time together, a vacation 
at Basin Harbor is a time to 
reconnect with your family 
and with yourself. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Yermont 



The Workshop Storę 


Handmade Pottery, Furniture, & Wooden Accessories 


Located in The Mili, Bridgewater, Vermont (5 miles West of Woodstock, on Route 4) 
Open Daily 10 am - 6 pm 802 672 5175 www.shackletonfumiture.com 
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In the heart of the Champlain Valley, Vergennes and the surrounding 
towns ofAddison, Ferrisburgh, Panton and Waltham create a region 
rich in history and culture. 15 miles north ofMiddlebury and 25 miles 
fc south of Burlington, Vergennes is nestled in the middle of one of the 
p most captwating areas in Vermont. Experience the Difference! 

For morę information contact the Yergennes Area Chamber of Commerce at 802-877-0080 






“Utterly amazing food." 

-Fodors 1999 

INNOVATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-3413 

RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED 
YERGENNES, YERMONT 
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qV Contractors 8 Builders/Architects 
A Family Business Since 1888 


• Cu storn Residentia I 

• Historie Restoration 

• Se/ecf Commercial 

Portfolio available upon request 


I 


Located in Historie Vergennes 
PO Box 351, Vergennes, VT 05491 
Ph: 802-877-3098 Fax: 802-877-3178 
Email: Leboeuf@together.net 
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Company Outlet Storę 


• CLOSEOUTS • 0VERRUNS 
at greatly reduced prices 

www.lewiscreek.com 

Lewis Creek 
Countrywear 

300 Main St, Vergennes 
1-800-336-4884 

Fuli Color Catalog Available 




Emerson rfjue-sf <x/foitóe 

An 1850 Victorian borne located in the 
heart of Vergenneo with a pac Lotu rooms 
and readonable rateo. 



82 Main Street, Vergenneo, Vt 
(800) 655-5054 www.eineroonkoiute.com 
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' Hands-on activities for the whole family 
* Climb aboard a full-sized 
gunboat replica 

' Explore interactlve exhibits & new 
discoveries 

* View our working Blacksmith Shop 
* Kids' Maritime Playground 
* Browse the Gift Shop 
‘ Pienie or dine nearby 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 1 - Oct. 15 
(802) 475-2022 • www.lcmm.org 


Gustom Embroidery for Ali 

retail • Wholesale • contract 

6000 stock designs • 50 styles ofletteńng 
digitizing available 

Serving the USA from 
historie Vergennes sińce 1984 

185 Main Street, Vergennes 
(802)877-3659 classic@together.net 
Visa, MC, Discover accepted 
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ROKEBY MUSEUM 



A National 
Historie 
Landmark 


Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 
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THOMAS BUSINESS AGENCY, INC. 


Vergennes is growing and we are here, 

in our new beaułiful 
Main Street location, 

ready to provide a rangę 
of quality services to 
the diverse people and thriving 
businesses of Vergennes. 

Let us solve 

your financial p u zz I es ! 


229 Main Street, Vergennes,VT 802-877-2684 
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Custom Needlepoint to Stitch 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 
By Appointment or Chance 
Cash or Check 

PO Box 148 • Yergennes, VT 05491 • (802)877-2974 
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FURNITURE-SILVER — BOOKS — LAMPS — GLASS — PRINTS AND PAINTINGS 



STONE BŁOCK A N T I Q U E S 


219 MAIN N/ERGENNES 

GREG HAMILTON AND MIKĘ WILSON 


N O V - A P R 


B U Y I N G 


W E D-S AT 11-5 
SUN 12-4 


AND 

S E L L I N G 


MAY-OCT 
DAILY 11-5 
802-877-3359 


RUGS — CH I NA — MARBLES — ORI ENTALIA — FRAM ES—TOYS — M I R RORS 



D I STIN CTIV E 

vslo^n^rt^w ear 

FOR THE SLIM 

AND NOT SO SLIM! 

s TYLES FOR A UN1QUE YOU^ 
^—-—-Y Yewgennes MON-SAT 9:30-5:30 SUN 12-4 8 °2 87 -— 
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Don't you hate asking 
for directions? 

Lynn Jackson has shown 
morę people the right way 
than any other Realtor in 
Addison County. So don’t 
feel lost buying or selling 
a home, just cali Lynn... 

Shell help you map out 

. your futurę. 

OntuiK^, 

_ ŹL\. MakeyourselfathomewithLynn. 

Jack Associates 


Vetgennes, VT 05491 


Cali Lynn Jackson at 877-2135 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 


With Yęrmont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



Savor The Moment 

Experience elegant lodging in a 
grand 1834 Federal home 
or the Rabbit Ridge 
Country House. Private 
baths and cozy fire- 
places. Six acres with 
walking trails and gardens. 

Enjoy cycling, hiking, golf. 
boating and morę! 

Near area attractions! 
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V ermont’s history and heritage are 
sumptuously displayed at the 
state’s newest and largest wel- 
come center in the Southern Vermont 
town of Guilford, just across the border 
from Massachusetts on Interstate 91. 

Not content simply to provide a large 
new building with clean restrooms, tele- 
phones and amenities for travelers, State 
officials have designed the 6,700-square- 
foot building to reflect the Vermont expe- 
rience. The new center, which opened 
last fali just off the northbound lane of I- 
91 as travelers enter Vermont from 
Massachusetts, was designed to resemble 
a large and prosperous barn. Farming, 
which has shaped Vermont’s landscape 
and supported many of its people over 
the past two centuries, is at its heart. 

But sińce there’s much morę than just 
farming in today’s Vermont, Guilford’s 
new welcome center offers a variety of 
contemporary products, crafts and ex- 
hibits. There is information about tradi- 
tional Vermont activities such as farmers’ 
markets and church suppers, but you can 
also find out about art shows, classical 
musie concerts, dining and lodging op- 
portunities and other events throughout 
the State. 

“We wanted to present Vermont in a 
context that’s realistic,” said Dick Foster, 
director of State information centers. 

“We tried to make a real connection be- 
tween the past and the present,” he said. 

That connection seems to be clearly es- 
tablished, according to Kathy Dowd, the 


Brattleboro na- .2 

_c 

tive who is « 
manager of the § 
new Guilford ^ 
center. The ex- jg 
hibits and infor- § 
mation make ? 
notę of Ver- Ł 
mont’s heritage | 
and history, ^ 
and the post-and- 
beam structure of the new building itself 
refers to Vermont’s agricultural heritage. 

“The women usually go right over to 
the exhibits,” Dowd said. “The men just 
run their hands along one of these big 
hand-hewn beams.” 

The scalę of the new welcome center is 
impressive, as is the care the State Build- 
ings Division has lavished on every detail. 
Flanging from the arched ceiling are 
semi-transparent portraits of Vermont 
farmers and farm scenes from years past. 
On a smali balcony sits an antiąue car- 
riage. Ancient farm machinery dots the 
approach to the building, much as mod¬ 
ern sculpture might in other States. 

“Our job is to make surę that every 
visitor here has a wonderful visit, de- 
clared Kathy Dowd, “and to promote all 
of Vermont.” 

The welcome center (phone 802-254- 
4593) is open 24 hours a day, though af- 
ter 8 p.m. on weeknights and after 10 
p.m. on weekends the exhibits area is 
closed. A smaller section with phones, 
restrooms and food machines remains 


open through the night. 

The previous Guilford Welcome Cen¬ 
ter, a much smaller facility, saw about 
500,000 visitors per year. The new center 
is expected to draw a million people in its 
first year. 

Other Welcome Centers 

Located on Interstate and primary 
highways throughout Vermont, the 
state’s official welcome centers are staffed 
by friendly Vermonters who are available 
to assist with reservations, travel infor¬ 
mation and directions. Displays reveal 
the surprising rangę of Vermont-made 
products, recreational, cultural, agricul¬ 
tural and natural attractions in every re¬ 
gion, and you can find State, regional and 
local guidebooks, maps, services, directo- 
ries or other assistance. Most centers are 
open from 7 a.m. until 11 p.m., though 
some close slightly earlier. 

Tourist information is also available 
by calling 1-800-VERMONT, or by visit- 
ing www.l-800-VERMONT.COM on 
the Internet. 


Left, the inteńor of the building is a 
soańng space of nigged post and 
beam construction, with exhibits 
about Yermont, past and present. 


Yermonfs new Welcome Center just 
off 1-91 northbound in Guilford 
takes its inspiration from the state’s 
agńcultural heritage. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

this may seem to punish the average 
tourist or resident, but maybe not. On 
picturesąue days, I bet early morning 
photographers would ąuickly pay the 
fee and everyone else would benefit for 
the rest of the day. Perhaps the sign 
could only be placed out during pealc 
photographing seasons. Ultimately the 
photographers who want the picture 
the most will pay, and the Jenne fam- 
ily will receive funding to help ensure 
their farm's existence. Life in the 
United States is heavily based on capi- 
talism, and economic principals 
should be applied. There are no free 
lunches and photographers should ac- 
cept some of the burden of maintain- 
ing the farm they value so much. 

Christopher}. Dawson 

Naples, Italy/Essex Junction 

Green River Dam 

Thank you for your wonderful arti- 
cle about the restoration of the Green 
River timber-crib dam. There was, 
however, a rather important omission 
that should be brought to the reader's 
attention. The prime benefactor, other 
than local citizens, was The Preserva- 
tion Trust of Vermont. A substantial 
grant from this fine organization was 
madę possible by the Freeman Founda¬ 
tion, without which the project might 
not have been possible. 

Addison Minott for the Green River 

Village Preservation Trust, Guilford 

For morę news of the Green River Dam, 
see page 7. — Editor 

Generally Speaking 

Congratulations on your winter is- 
sue ; I found it very enjoyable and will 
lceep it handy as a response when I am 
next asked why I do not go south in 
the winter. As we have a vacation 
house in Lowell, I found the article on 
neighboring Montgomery most inter- 
esting. I am looking forward to skiing 
Jay Peak and visiting Montgomery this 
winter and have often visited in the 
summer and fali. 

However, I must protest! Richard 
Montgomery a British generał? Perish 
the thought. He was, of course, an 
American generał who moved north 
down Lalce Champlain in the fali of 
1775, captured Montreal and joined 
Arnold at Quebec for the ill-fated as- 
sault on New Year's Day. Had Mont¬ 


gomery not been strucle down as the 
attaclc commenced, it might have suc- 
ceeded and Canada might well be a 
part of the United States today. 

J. W. Rozendaal 
South Burlington 

You are correct, of course. But we would 
like to notę, at least, that Montgomery, 
born in Ireland, was once an officer in the 
British Army. At the end of the French and 
Indian wars he settled in New York and 
embraced the colonial cause. He was madę 
a brigadier generał in the Continental 
Army in 1775. Source: Vermont Place 
Names by Esther M. Swift. — Editor 

How the Rambler Rambled 

I very much enjoyed your "Why Did 
the Jolce Cross the Road?" article [Au- 
tumn 1999]. The "canh get there from 
here" linę has been a source of plea- 
sure for many years. 

I have another one for you — and 
this is absolutely of Vermont origin. 

In the early 1960s, a group of us had 
journeyed from New York City to 
Stratton Mountain for a long weekend 
of skiing. Our transportation consisted 
of a 10-year-old Nash Rambler 
eąuipped with only slightly newer 
tires. 

When finished skiing for the day, we 
had to navigate a rather steep, icy hill 
to our rented chalet. My good friend 
and the owner of the vintage Nash 
Rambler, with the enthusiastic help of 
half a dozen frigid members of the siei 
party, tried twice to get the car up the 
hill only to have the tires lose traction. 
I tried a third time with the same re- 
sult. 

Quietly watching our unsuccessful 
assault was a local Vermonter. When 
asked if he had any ideas on how we 
could get the car up the hill, he 
thought a bit and responded: "Can't 
get up that hill in a summer car." 

He then politely directed us to our 
lodging along another route that by- 
passed the hill. 

Those of us who were there that day 
still have fond memories of the 
"summa cah." 

Witnesses thereof: 

Jack Schoonover, Nancy Schneider 
(now Nancy Schoonover) 

Milford, Connecticut 

Skip Sisson (owner of the Rambler], 

Nancy Lowden Jones and others 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: vtlife@life.State.vt.us 
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Vermont Artisan Designs 
106 Main Street 
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Madę im V e r m o n t 


* 

Open Studio Weekend 

An [nvitation to Go Where Art Is Boni 


Written and photographed by 

Cheryl Dorschner 



Y ERMONT^S ANNUAL 

Memoriał Day Open 
Studio Weekend is all 
about delighting in the unex- 
pected. It's about driving 
bumpy back roads and making 
a right turn into the driveway 
of some little mecca of great 
creativity. It's about seeing art 
in its birthplace. 

"We were going to make 
miles today, but realized that 
the best way to do Open Studio 
Weekend is just visit a few 
every year," said Bryn Perkins 
of Shelburne, who with her 
daughter Haley and sister Jana 
Walker from California, toured 
studios last year. "I really 
wanted my daughter to see 
these because she says when 
she grows up she wants to be 
an artist and a dancer and a 
waitress." 

Haley, 6, tried her hand at 
weaving on the porch of 
Bradley House in Warren with 
encouragement from weaver 
Sandra Grant. She scored even 
bigger at Jack Chase's Birch 
Pond Sculpture in Jericho Center, hap- 
pily carrying around her purchase: a 
smali metal cut-out horse rising from 
a wooden base. 


all," she said, circling an al- 
most two-foot-high piece 
poised along a woodland path. 
"We took the back road, which 
turned out to be a dead end. 
We ran out of gas, but the guys 
at the golf course were just so 
nice...." Then she had to figurę 
out how to get the 150-pound 
"Ascension II" on the piane 
with her. Finally, she opted to 
have it shipped. "I am flying 
standby," she said with a grin. 

Jack Chase is an expert when 
it comes to Open Studio. He 
has participated for five years. 
He sends 250 invitations to his 
closest friends and clients, puts 
up posters and directional signs 
to his out-of-the-way shop and 
is a jovial host who even serves 
refreshments. "Otherwise Pd 
spend $300 for a craft show 
booth," he says. "I'd rather 
spend $300 on burgers and 
have people come here and see 
my work and my studio — I 
don't have to go anywhere." 
He estimated that he saw 
about 100 Open Studio guests 
in two days. 

Last year, statewide, 7,600 visitors 
spent $132,000 at studios over the 
weekend, according to Martha Fitch, 


Julia Smith , daughter of South Burlington weaver 
Susan Smith , weaves a sampler at the 
President Coolidge State Historie Site during 
lastyear's Open Studio Weekend. 

But it was Walker who felt destined 
to meet a "must-have" piece of 
Chase's welded metal sculpture. "I 
knew we were meant to get here, after 
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Sculptor Jack Chase discusses his work with Bryn Perkins, her daughter Haley 
and her sister Jana Walker at Chase's Birch Pond Sculpture in Jericho Center. 
Chase has participated in Open Studio Weekend for the past five years. 


Vermont Crafts Council director and 
event organizer. Of those visitors, 49 
percent were from out of State. Half 
said that Open Studio Weekend was 
the reason they were visiting Vermont. 

"Many out-of-state visitors come a 
great distance just for Open Studio 
Weekend," says fabric artist Dianne 
Shullenberger, who also helps organize 
the event, now in its eighth year. 
"They naturally thinlc Open Studio 
and Memoriał Day weekend; it's be- 
come so well established." 

"Open Studio Weekend brings Ver- 
monCs crafts community together in a 
way it never has been otherwise," says 
the Craft Council's Fitch. For exam- 
ple, the President Calvin Coolidge his¬ 
torie site in Plymouth, Shelburne 
Crafts School and the Vermont Clay 
Studio in Waterbury Center are a nor- 
mally diverse group, but once a year 
they are united in their participation 
in Open Studio Weekend. 

The Frog Hollow State Craft Centers 
in Manchester, Middlebury and 
Burlington are regional information 


centers for Open Studio Weekend. 
Staff members answer visitors' ques- 
tions, direct them to studios and hand 
out tour maps. Visitors can peruse 
crafts madę by the 230 artists the cen¬ 
ters represent and, at Middlebury and 
Manchester, see potters at work. 

Not all the sites are established pub- 
lic places such as these or the studio of 
a veteran lilce Jack Chase. Each year as 
many as 50 percent of the artisans are 
different from those who participated 
the previous year, so there's always 
something new to see. During the rest 
of the year, some of these lceep regular 
business hours, some open just by ap- 
pointment, others only open this 
weekend. 

"Of course, there are many Profes¬ 
sional artists, but Open Studio Week¬ 
end brings out morę and morę people 
who don't consider themselves artists 
but have talcen classes and worked on 
their own," says Shullenberger. 
"They're opening up their studios and 
beginning to sell their work." 

The event opens the doors of new 


How to Go 


* y /ou can visit morę than 100 arti- 
/ sans in locations statewide cluring 
this year's Open Studio Weekend, 
May 27-28. 

For a tour map and morę informa¬ 
tion, contact the Vermont Crafts 
Council, P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, 
VT 05601; (802) 223-3380; vt1 crafts 
©aol.com; www.vermontcrafts.com 

The Frog Hollow Vermont State 
Craft Centers in Manchester, Mid¬ 
dlebury and Burlington are regional 
information centers for Open Studio 
Weekend. They have maps and di- 
rections to studios, plus potters at 
work in Middlebury and Manchester, 
and the work of 230 artists on hand. 

For Frog Hollow information: 
www.froghollow.org; or Manchester, 
(802) 362-3321; Middlebury, (802) 
388-31 77; Burlington, (802) 863- 
6458. 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O N T CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.COM 



A world of contemporary, hand-crafted treasures 



wearable art 
custom stained glass 
specialty fu mitu re 
design consultation 
lamps 



in wood, metal and glass...for the 
for the heart:, for the soul. 


55 Mountain Rd., Rte. 108 Stowe, Vermont 
www.stowecraft.com Toll-Free: l-877-IL0VEVT 
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Craft opin studio mm 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 27-28 

Tl ffisit 125 artisans in their studios during Vermont’s 

W/ statewide cralt Open Studio Weekend, May 27-28. 

V Take this opportunity to explore the back roads of 
our beautiful State, and to meet Vermont’s talented 
commumty of craftspeople. Send for a copy of the Craft 
Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. Cali 
or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, Vt 05601; (802) 223-3380. For expanded 
information, visit the Vermont Crafts Council web site 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Southern Vermont’s 
Largest Contemporary 
Crafts Gallery 


Works from 350 artisans. 

• Unique jewelry 
• Blown and stained glass 
• Pottery 

• Wrought iron 

• Turned wood 



106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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ARTISANS' HAND 


89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 - 4 & Friday untij 8 


Wood-fired Stoneware by Bąrringer Pottery 


Craft Gallery 
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Treadle Bears of 
Vermont 

Home of the 
Original 
Vermont 
Handcrafted 
Teddy Bears 

Over 35 different 
bears to warm your 
heart or the heart 
of a friend. 

Ca ta log available 


Treadle Bears ofVermont 
134 South Main Street, Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-0998 Toll Free: 888-813-0400 
You can find us in the Mountains: 

www.treadlebears.com 
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Keene Trading Post & North Country Taxidermy 


Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 250 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers & 
lighting fixtures, antler furniture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 
Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 
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J isit the most 
comprehensive Wel) Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

wivw.verniontcrafts.com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3580 for 
the most recent copy of the Fermont Crafts Guide. 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


artists who don 7 t send portfolios to ju- 
ried exhibits, don't submit to Frog 
Hollow Stores and don 7 t sell in all the 
usual tourist attractions. And that 
means fresh, affordable discoveries. 

The other treat for studio-hoppers is 
discovering crafts in the artists 7 own 
settings. Here is the smell of wet clay, 
sawdust, boiled linseed oil, furniture 
wax, and wool drying in the sun. Often 
the artists 7 living spaces reflect their 
flair for design. In Jericho you can 
walk Dianne Shullenberger's green- 
stone path through gardens with 
brightly dressed scarecrows. In Bridge- 
water, you 7 ll understand the finished 
crafts better when you see the Japan- 
ese saws hanging in a row at the work- 
bench of one of the furniture makers 
at Charles Shackleton Furniture or 
marvel at a stack of moose, goat and 
deer hides (fur still attached) at White 
Raven Drum Works. Or you can see 
intricate paper sketches and morę than 
600 numbered pieces of glass — many 
smaller than a dime — on Midge Scan- 
lon 7 s work table as she fits together a 
stained-glass lamp shade in her 
Rochester studio. From various stu- 
dios rises the bleating of sheep across 
the yard, the sound of a hand piane 
scraping across curly mapie or the 
clank of the beater bar tightening the 
weft of a loom. 

Crafts may loolc upscale against stark 
white walls in the spotlight of some 
downtown gallery, but those same 
crafts in the context of the artists 7 own 
work space talce on a new depth and 
meaning. It completes the story to see 
the kiln and the hands from which 
your new coffee mug came. You 7 ll 
never forget the place each time you 
hołd the mug in your hands. 

What 7 s morę, many times you won 7 t 
see the same crafts in the studio as in 
the gallery. Open Studio Weekend was 
a chance to get a few of Tom 
Homann's pottery pieces, finished 
with an almond-wood-ash glaze, at 
bargain prices on the seconds table in 
his East Middlebury studio. In Wood- 
stock you could see Barbara Thomp¬ 
son Knutson 7 s new experimental 
brown metallic glazes still warm in 
the kiln. By now she will have incor- 
porated them into new pieces. But last 
spring they were a happy discovery in 
one batch alongside the inevitable sur- 
prises such as the red bowl fused to 


the ceramic heron. Such is art. In the 
same studio, Deirdre Donnelly, who 
usually worlcs in gold, silver and gem- 
stones, was trying a completely new 
techniąue involving heating silver in 
clay to create sculptural jewelry. 

Meanwhile, up the road, Dianne 
Stott was explaining to two New Jer¬ 
sey couples that no one 7 s wool cloth- 
ing looks lilce hers because the wool is 
from her own sheep, crossbred to cre¬ 
ate, after six generations, exactly the 
texture she wants. /7 I know it 7 s obses- 
sive, 77 she laughed, arms waving. 
77 That's the control I want; I do every- 
thing from birth the sheep and give 
them their shots to sew the jackets. 77 
Her collector teddy bears, a newer 
item, are madę of completely natural 
materials inside and out. Ursa natu- 
ralis she calls them. 

Sometimes you 7 ll be the only person 
visiting at a particular time, other 
times you 7 ll find yourself part of a 
tour. Part of what 7 s interesting is the 
ąuestions other visitors ask. Allow 
anywhere from 30 minutes to an hour 
for tours of some of the larger studios. 

Start early while the mists rise from 
old cemeteries and moose eat brealc- 
fast in the roadside swamps. Stop for 
your own brealcfast at a roadside 
eatery. Pack a lunch or pick up some- 
thing later along the way. The choices 
are endless, from Creemee stands and 
country Stores to upscale places such 
as the Woodstock Farmers 7 Market, 
which offers iced chai, and spinach 
flour tortillas filled with the latest 
gourmet combos. 

It 7 s best to concentrate on an area 
with a cluster of studios. That way 
you get morę craft stops per mile. 
Among the craft havens are Burlington 
and the Champlain Valley, Waterbury, 
Montpelier, Waitsfield, Manchester, 
Middlebury, Pawlet, Dorset, London- 
derry, Putney and Woodstock. 

And in between, you'11 remember 
why you love Vermont. Late spring is 
in fuli flower, and the silky ghosts of 
dandelions have faded to make way for 
blankets of sweet clover. Lilacs give 
way to lupines. Temptation gives way 
to ownership! 


Cheryl Dorschner of Williston is a regular 
contributor to Vermont Life and other 
magazines and newspapers. She teaches 
writing at St. Michael’s College. 


The amazing walk-behind brush cutter! 

The DR® 
FIELD and 
BRUSH 
MOWER 



CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded and 
rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! CUTS tali grass, 
weeds, brush. brambles, sumac — even 
tough saplings up to 1" thick! Plus CHOPS 
and MULCHES most everything it cuts; 
leaves NO TANGLE of materiał to trip 
over or to pick up like hand-held brush cut- 
ters and sicklebar mowers. POWERFUL 
8 to 15 HP; overhead valve engines, with 
or without optional Electric-Starting. 
POWER REVERSE; 4-SPEEDS. BIG 
self-propelled wheels roli through ditches, 
funows, over bumps and logs with ease. 
Perfectfor low-maintenance wildflower 
meadows. .. European-sty le 
woodlots free of under- 
growth.. .walking 
paths.. .or any area 

that you only / Made 

want to mow *fj u s.a. 

once a month... 
or once a 
season! 

TOU 

Please mail \(ę>oo) 

coupon below for lla 

FREE DETAILS about the bb °" 7 

amazing DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 



i YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of 
ithe DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER mclud- 
[ ing prices, specifications of Manuał and ELEC- 
jTRIC-STARTING Models and “Off-Season” 
l Savings now in effect. 


I Address 

I 

‘City. 


| COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS . I )cpl. 54071 j 


Meigs Road. P.O. Box 25, Vergennes. VT 05491 i 
www. drfieldbrush. com 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O N T IMTEREST 

Four New Novels 

By Chris Bohjalian 


The Fali of the Year, by Howard 
Frank Mosher (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 278 pages, hardcover, $24). 

PreacheHs Boy, by Katherine Pater- 
son (Clarion Books, New York, 168 
pages, hardcover, $15). 

The Story of a Million Years, by 
David Huddle (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 190 pages, hardcover, $23). 

Occam’s Razor, by Archer Mayor 
(The Mysterious Press, New York, 339 
pages, hardcover, $23.95). 

S pring is fast fast approaching, but 
there will still be plenty of crisp 
afternoons when the perfect com- 
panions will include a fire in the wood- 
stove and a good book. Over the last 
half-year, four of Vermont's most gifted 
(and prolific) writers have produced 
new novels, each of them a fine re- 
minder that although the Green Moun- 
tain soil is rocky, it is rich with the nu- 
trients that fuel top-flight fiction. 

Howard Frank Mosher's new novel, 
The Fali of the Year, is set once morę 
in the fictional — and wondrously 
idiosyncratic — Kingdom County, 
Mosher's own yersion of William 
Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha County. 
Kingdom County, of course, is a com- 
posite of Vermont's own Northeast 
Kingdom and Mosher's own brand of 
magie surrealism. 

The Fali of the Year is the tale of 
two men, Father George Lecoeur and 
his adopted son, Frank Bennett, in the 
late 1950s. Father George has taken an 
odd road to the priesthood: He has 
played minor league baseball, madę a 
modest fortunę running whiskey from 
Canada to Vermont and even served 
with distinction with the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force in the First World War. 

Weil into his 40s, this remarkable 
man decides to adopt the orphan boy 
Frank Bennett and raise him in the 
"Big House" he had bought some years 
earlier with money he'd madę as a 
bootlegger. 

There are superb human dramas in 
The Fali of the Year, including the 
struggle Frank has as a young man de- 
ciding whether to go to the seminary 
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and become a priest like his father. But 
the noveTs greatest strengths just 
might be the fantastic — in every sense 
of the word — characters who sur- 
round Frank and Father George in King¬ 
dom County. Among the odd and sur- 
prising group? There's Louvia the For- 
tuneteller, the town's matchmaking 
soothsayer. There's Dr. Sam E. Rong, 
the community's Chinese herbalist 
and a gifted entrepreneur. And there's 
Foster Boy Dufresne, a savant whose 
gift is Biblical interpretation. 

Ali of these strange individuals are 
as real as the priest and his son and 
rendered with the same care. The re- 
sult is one of Mosher's very best nov- 
els, and perhaps his most joyful. 

• 

Barre's Katherine Paterson is one of 
the world's most gifted (and, happily, 
most recognized) writers of novels for 
young adults. What makes her books 
so special, however, is that the major- 
ity of her work is every bit as complex 
as those novels that are considered ap- 
propriate reading for even codgers like 
me. fip, Lyddie, and, of course, Bridge 
to Terabithia, can (and should) be ap- 
preciated by people of any age. 

In her new novel, Preacherłs Boy, 
it's 1899, and the 10-year-old Robbie 
Hewitt realizes that a great many 
grownups around him anticipate the 
end of the world at the end of the cen- 
tury and fear his dad, a Congregational 
minister, is a little too soft on the sin- 
ners around him. 

Robbie isn't surę if Armageddon is 
indeed at hand, but he decides it's just 
too much work to be a Christian — 
he's doomed to fail — and so he might 
as well enjoy his last six months on 
the planet. He decides to "leave the 
fold and become either a heathen, a 
Unitarian, or a Democrat, whichever 
was most fun." 

His journey away from the Ten 
Commandments, including a fabri- 
cated kidnapping, is reminiscent by 
design of the adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. In his rebel- 
lion, however, Robbie learns a great 
deal about himself, his family and his 


hopes for that unfathomable hereafter. 

• 

University of Vermont professor 
David Huddle has proven to be one of 
our finest poets and a short story writer 
of the highest caliber. Recently he 
published his first novel, The Story of 
a Million Years. Every word feels as 
carefully chosen as the lines that com- 
prise his remarkable poems, and the 
book is a joy to read. 

The Story of a Million Years is the 
story of Marcy Bunkleman, beginning 
with the affair she has as a teenager 
with a much older man: "A few weeks 
after my 15th birthday, a friend of my 
parents, a Mr. Gordon, asked me — 
ąuietly and directly — if I would like 
to have an adventure with him..." 

In a series of different voices, includ¬ 
ing Marcy's older lover, her friends as 
an adult and the man she will eventu- 
ally marry, Huddle examines the reper- 
cussions of this secret affair on Marcy's 
smali world. 

Some voices are morę ironie than 
others, some are morę sentimental, but 
all are fully realized and deeply felt — 
and rendered with the sort of honesty 
we demand from our finest fiction. 

• 

Finally, Newfane novelist (and con- 
stable and volunteer firefighter) Archer 
Mayor has offered Occam’s Razor, the 
latest installment in his first-rate Joe 
Gunther mystery series — and it's ter- 
rific. 

A body is found on the train tracks 
in Brattleboro, and at first it looks to 
be a bum who has killed himself, but 
the evidence soon indicates it may 
have been murder. Then there is a sec- 
ond murder in the southeastern Ver- 
mont city, in this case a young woman. 
Moreover, someone is insisting that 
the two homicides are linked, and the 
connection may be a smarmy politi- 
cian. 

Occam’s Razor is Mayor's lOth 
novel to feature Brattleboro police de- 
tective Joe Gunther, and it is every bit 
as fresh as the first. 

Gunther's a little older now, a little 
wiser — and it looks like his long-term 






"Jan Albers' wry, sympathetic portraits of immigrants, 

farmers, entrepreneurs, scientists, politicians, and eccentrics 
combine with a rcmarkable seąuence of illustrations to make 
HANDS ON THE LAND feel like a family album for Vermont. 
This is a book of illuminations and delights.” 

—JOHN Elder, author of Reading the Mountains of Home and Professor of 
English and Environmental Studies at Middlebury College 

HANDS ON THE LAND is a superbly illustrated history of one of 
America^ most beloved landscapes: Vermont. Published by The MIT Press for 
The Orton Family Foundation of Rutland, Vermont, it will be available this 
winter. For morę information about The Orton Family Foundation, contact 
them at www.orton.org. And piease visit one of these fine independent 
bookstores to purchase HANDS ON THE LAND. 


The Vermont Book Shop 

Middlebury, VT 
802-388-2061 

Bear Pond Books 

Montpelier, VT 
802-229-0774 


Northshire Bookstore 

Manchester Center, 
VT 802-362-2200 

Book Rack & 
ChildrerTs Pages 

Winooski, VT 
802-655-0231 


Northern Lights 
Book Shop & Cafe 

St Johnsbury, VT 
802-748-4463 

Book King 

Rutland, VT 
802-773-9232 


Collected Works 
& Cafe Beyond 

Brattleboro, VT 
802-258-4900 

Deerleap Books 

Bristol, VT 05443 
802-453-5684 


Misty Valley Books 

Chester, VT 
802-875-3400 

The Dartmouth 
Bookstore 

Hanover, NH 
603-643-3616 
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relationship with lawyer Gaił Zigman 
may be in jeopardy. 

But Mayor is a novelist first, a mys- 
tery writer second, and it is in fact the 
smali, daily realities of human naturę 
that interest him — not merely the 
myriad ways people manage to kill one 
another in his ongoing saga of Brattle¬ 
boro, Vermont. His books might have 
their share of car chases, shattering 
glass and gunfights on 1-91, but his peo¬ 
ple are as authentic as our neighbors. 

Chris Bohjalian is the author of seven 
novels, including The Law of Similars 
(which will be published in paperback in 
March) and Trans-Sister Radio (forthcom- 
ing in May). 

Books in Brief 

Breeding Better Verinonters: The 
Eugenics Project in the Green Moun- 
tain State, by Nancy L. Gallagher 
(University Press of New England, 
Hanover, N.H., 237 pages, hardcover, 
$40; paperbound, $21). The dubious 
"science" of eugenics captivated Uni- 
versity of Vermont zoology Professor 
Harry Perkins in the 1920s and '30s 
and led him to organize one of the sad- 
dest episodes in Yermont history, the 


1925 eugenics survey of Vermont. The 
survey traced the histories of families 
that Perkins and his assistants deemed 
"substandard"— most often low-in- 
come, non-Yankee families — and re- 
sulted in a 1931 law that allowed both 
voluntary and involuntary steriliza- 
tion of many incarcerated or institu- 
tionalized Vermonters, or those as- 
sumed to be of inferior status, such as 
Native Americans and French Canadi- 
ans. It was a classic example of pro- 
gressive social engineering gone hay- 
wire ; Gallagher's careful, scholarly 
book is a cautionary tale for futurę 
generations. 

Vermont Voices, 1609 Through the 
1990s: A Documentary History of the 
Green Mountain State , edited by J. 
Kevin Graffagnino, Samuel B. Hand 
and Gene Sessions (Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, 409 pages, paperbound, 
$45.) The most complete and current 
anthology of historical documents yet 
published in Vermont, this large book 
(about the size of a metropolitan tele- 
phone directory) retells Vermont his¬ 
tory with wit and insight. Documents 
you'd expect to find — Champlain^ 
account of his discovery of the lakę 
that now bears his name, General 


Stark's account of the Battle of Ben- 
nington — are here. But so are such 
witty inclusions as the text to the sen- 
timental 1907 song "Take Me Back to 
Old Vermont" and 20th century 
bumper stickers, newspaper cartoons 
and editorials on a variety of issues. 
There's also a blistering attack by 
Miriam Chapin on Vermont ąuaint- 
ness and stereotypes that notes: "It is 
about time Vermonters came out from 
behind the mapie sugar bush, out from 
under the covered bridge, took off their 
patchwork ąuilts, and loolced them- 
selves in the eye." The essay, entitled 
"Vermont: Where Are Ali the Yan- 
kees?" sounds ąuite current. It was 
written in 1957. 

fustin Smith Morrill: Father of the 
Land Grant Colleges, by Coy F. Cross 
II (Michigan State University Press, 
East Lansing, 159 pages, hardcover, 
$24.95). MorrilPs Vermont homestead 
in Strafford is a landmark and a State 
historie site, but his pioneering work 
on behalf of higher education for every 
worthy young person is not widely re- 
membered. Cross's biography details 
the life of the man who laid the foun- 
dation for making a college education 
available to all Americans. v 
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Long Gone Town Jobs 

Fence Yiewers. Haywards and Tithing Men Need Not Apply 


By Seth Blackman 



T ucked away in the 
labyrinth of pages 
that make up Ver- 
mont law are job descrip- 
tions for a handful of mi¬ 
nor town officials who no 
longer see much work. 

There are inspectors of 
shingles, overseers of the 
poor and weighers of coal. 

There are hog reeves, hay¬ 
wards, hearse wardens, 
tithing men and cullers of 
hoop poles, staves and 
headings, and most Ver- 
mont towns also have a 
constable, a tree warden 
and three fence viewers. 

In some cases these 
jobs, filled by appoint- 
ment or Town Meeting 
vote, are viable parts of 
town government, but 
morę often they are ves- 
tiges of days gone by and 
might be passed on to 
friends who make the 
mistake of dozing at 
Town Meeting. 

Today, planning com- 
missioners and zoning administrators 
are morę useful than haywards and 
tithing men, and any cali for the 
weigher of coal or inspector of shingles 
is an echo of a bygone era. People rarely 
use coal anymore and, if they do, a pre- 
cisely calibrated machinę weighs their 


Spring along a fence linę in the town 
of Addison. These days town 
fence oiewers don't have 
much to do. 


purchase. Building sup- 
plies and lumber are 
graded by national stan- 
dards, not the local inspec¬ 
tor of shingles. Most prod- 
ucts are shipped in boxes 
or cartons. Without any 
barrels to inspect, the 
culler of hoop poles, staves 
and headings is out of 
work. So is the hayward, 
who once measured hay ; 
the overseer of the poor, 
who dealt with the indi- 
gent; and the tithing man, 
who roamed town meet- 
ings waking sleeping citi- 
zens. One can only wish 
that today's civil servants 
employed statutory in- 
spection fees like those of 
old, such as 10 cents per 
ton of coal and four cents 
per cord of wood. 

The role of the fence 
*• viewer demonstrates the 
Ł effect changing times have 
| had on once-important po- 
< sitions. 

Fence viewers have 
walked the fence lines of New England 
sińce the early days of the Massachu¬ 
setts colony. The job was crucial in 
rural Vermont, but the position is not 
what it once was. When most property 
owners raised livestock, maintaining 
good fences not only madę for good 
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neighbors, it was essential to agricul- 
tural life. A renegade cow could put a 
damper on the relationship between 
adjacent farmers. Each landowner took 
responsibility for maintaining differ- 
ent sections of the fences that sepa- 
rated properties, and State laws dic- 
tated the upkeep of these fences. Fence 
viewers became important as the eyes 
of the town and the front linę of judi- 
cial action in a fence dispute. 

Merton Torrey, 77, has been a fence 
viewer in the Champlain Valley town 
of Addison for morę than 50 years, but 
calls to duty are now infreąuent. His 
regular appointment is mostly a mat- 
ter of habit. 

"I haven't had any calls in the last 
10 years," he said. "And I would guess 
I have only been out about five times 
in the past 50 or 60 years." 

Torrey's leather belt is cranked tight 
over a slight build; hands that worked 
a dairy farm on Route 22A for the bet- 
ter part of a century hang by their 
thumbs from blue jean pockets. 

The work was fine when he had it, 
but Torrey does not miss the wages. 
At a ratę of $6 per day, fence yiewing 
doesn't cover the mortgage. 

"I don't think my total pay has been 
over $50," he announced after some 
deliberation. 

Torrey crossed an alf alfa field on his 
farm and pointed out the unkempt 
fence bordering what was once a cow 
run between neighboring farms. The 
neighbors don't farm anymore, and the 
aging fence has become a sporadic ob- 
stacle for deer, loosely penning in a 
corridor of overgrown grass and bur- 
dock. 

In a different situation, a different 
time, rotting posts or a run-down 
stretch of fence could be cause for con- 
cem, but not here, not now. 

• 

The original Fence Act of 1780 was 
designed to deal with the problem of 
stray livestock and the damage it could 
do. The list of court cases sińce then 
attests to the seriousness of the dis- 
putes that often arose when farm ani- 
mals went in search of greener pas- 
tures. When matters could not be set- 
tled by a fence viewer's decision, the 
courts passed judgment on whose por- 
tion of fence was to blame and who 
paid the conseąuences. 

"I don't know if it's ever been cut 
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WILL MOSES 



"Springtime in New England" 22" x 23 W 

Each one of these beautiful open edition posters has been personally signed by 
Will Moses, one of America's favorite folk artists. 

$34.00 plus $4 for shipping and handling. 

"Art to luarm your heart and hotne." 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutesfrom Bennington, VT ... 35 Minułesfrom Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Yisit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 


Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 



Retire to a place where freedom is just as important now as it was in colonial 
days. Morę than 200 years ago, our founding fathers madę history and won their 
independence and freedom. At Williamsburg Landing, were equally proud of 
our own legacy in offering residents outstanding choices of beautiful homes and 
apartments. At Woodhaven, our health care complex, we provide 
several levels of specialized care for your comfort and security. 

With all the amenities you expect and the services you 
deserve, theres no better place to exercise your own freedom of 
choice! Cali us today or visit our web site! 


WILLIAMSBURG 

LANDING 


1-800-554-5517 


www.williamsburglanding.baweb.com. 

5700 Williamsburg Landing Drive, Williamsburg, VA 23185 
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and dry," Torrey said. "It used to be 
that everyone owned animals, but 
nowadays the people who do own the 
animals take care of the fences." 

A progression of court decisions 
chronicles the changing naturę of 
fence law in Vermont and the in- 
evitable extinction of the fence viewer. 

The 1859 Supreme Court case of 
Saxton vs. Bacon involved an incident 
in which horses owned by Nelson A. 
Saxton wandered onto property owned 
by Charles Bacon. The animals passed 
through a gap in the fence and the de- 
fendant's buli gored the horses, killing 




In sonie communities, a 
few minor town positions 
have withstood the test of 
time and even gained 
importance. Constable, a 
law enforcement tradition 
dating back to the first 
New England colony ; is 
one of them. 




one and wounding the other. Bacon 
was found liable because the animals 
had crossed through a fence that it was 
his responsibility to maintain. 

In 1894 another court ruled that Le- 
ander Carpenter deserved no compen- 
sation for damages caused when Al- 
mena Cook's cattle passed through a 
defunct gate onto Carpenter's land. It 
was considered Carpenter's responsi¬ 
bility to secure the gated portion of the 
fence linę. 

Nearly a century later, however, 
Vermont's fence law came under new 
scrutiny when the State Supreme 
Court examined a case involving a 
fence between two neighbors, one who 
owned livestock and one who didn't. 
The landmark 1989 decision in Cho- 
ąuette vs. Perrault determined that a 
landowner could not be held responsi- 
ble for maintaining a fence to keep out 
a neighbor's livestock. 

When the Perraults bought 50 acres 
in Newport, they had no intention of 
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grazing livestock. Therefore, the court 
ruled, neighbors Ernest and Louise 
Choąuette had to take fuli responsibil- 
ity for fencing in the herd of cattle that 
they pastured on their adjacent land. 

"As a result of changing land-use 
patterns, the law morę and morę often 
applies to landowners without live- 
stock," noted Judge Matthew Katz in 
the decision. "In such situations, the 
fence law is burdensome, arbitrary and 
confiscatory, and therefore cannot pass 
constitutional muster." 

"Choąuette was the case of farmer 
versus suburban home owner," Mont- 
pelier attorney and municipal histo- 
rian Paul Gillies explained. "This is 
where the courts said 'this law does 
not make sense.' " 

Gillies, a former deputy secretary of 
State, said the statutes regarding fence 
yiewers have not been updated to ac- 
commodate the Choąuette decision. 

"It appears the responsibility of the 
office is gone sińce the fence law is un- 
constitutional," he said, "but it's still 
on the books." 

Towns still appoint fence yiewers, 
but as farming dwindles, reforestation 
and residential subdivision have nearly 
eliminated any need for the office. 

"The society is all changed," said 
South Hero farmer, selectman and 
fence viewer John Roy. "It used to be 
our boundaries were all fences. There 
is very little pasturing nowadays." 

• 

In some communities, a few minor 
town positions have withstood the 
test of time and even gained impor- 
tance. Constable, a law enforcement 
tradition dating bacie to the first New 
England colony, is one of them. 

Different towns make yarying use of 
their constables. 

"There's no such thing as a standard 
Vermont town," Gillies said. The con- 
stable's role, he noted, depends on the 
law enforcement needs of the commu- 
nity. 

The amount of work usually hinges 
on the size of the town and whether or 
not it has a police force. 

In the tiny island community of 
South Hero, the constable is collector 
of taxes, service officer, dogcatcher and 
the only lawman. 

Everett Dubuąue, 57, has been 
South Hero's constable for morę than 
20 years. He believes local jurisdiction 
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VlSIT OUR TWO 
Vermont 

SHOWROOMS 


166 South Main 
Stowe 05672 
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Danville 05828 
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World-Class Furniture 
Handcrafted in Northern Yermont 


Cali for our 
catalog: 
802 684-2156 


the Matthew Burak Edition 

Deerfield Village Furniture 

i 8 th & 19 TH Century Designs 


O R N 


The 

Exceptional 

Escape. 

Escape the ordinary and 
luxuriate in the exceptionally 
relaxing environment of your 
individually designed Acorn. 
Walls of glass, soaring spaces 
and open floor plans capture 
the natural beauty of your 
site and the spirit of vacation. 
Experience the service and 
ąuality that have eamed us 
over 10,000 proud home- 
owners in over five decades. 

Order our vacation brochure for 
$5 or our complete Acorn Idea 
Book for $20. Cali 800-727-3325 or 
send a check to: 


Deck House Inc. 
Dept. AVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720. 


is the way to maintain law enforce- 
ment. 

"You know the people in your own 
town/' Dubuąue asserts. "If they have 
problems they come here. You know 
what's going on." 

Roy has watched South Hero de- 
velop considerably but said the com- 
munity is still too smali to support a 
police department. 

"In a smali town where you have 
very little police protection," Roy said, 
"a constable is very important. As the 
population grows here, the constable 
becomes morę important." 

At $100 a year, Everett Dubuąue 
does not drain the town coffers, ei- 
ther. 

He said the most time-consuming 
duties are collecting delinąuent taxes 
and picking up stray dogs. With morę 
than ever of both, according to 
Dubuąue, being South Hero's consta¬ 
ble is a six-to-eight-hour-a-week job. 

In 1992 the State revised the consta¬ 
ble laws, allowing towns to appoint 
constables and take steps to prevent 
untrained individuals from abusing 
the office. Gillies said constables do 
have some jurisdiction over criminal 
activity but they do not have the legał 
clout of sheriffs or policemen. 

Dubuąue would like to see the of¬ 
fice maintained in some form. 

"It's been a position in town sińce 
day one, and I'd like to see it con- 
tinue," he said. 

Torrey would just as soon keep fence 
yiewing on the books. 

"It might as well continue as tradi- 
tion," he said. 

According to Gillies, the legislature 
could change the statutes, but that 
might not alter actual practice. "Some- 
times remembering the law is enough 
to keep it in effect." 

It was once the constable's job to 
close the polis on Town Meeting Day 
by turning the wooden slats on the 
ballot box. Any election official can 
perform the job now, but as constable 
Dubuąue still presides over South 
Hero's ballots. 

And although many of the old-time 
jobs have vanished, in towns across 
the State every March ballot boxes like 
South Hero's are still the heart of Yer¬ 
mont democracy. ^ 


Seth Blackman lives in South Hero. 
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Life Gets Easier From Here. 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 
For Priority Wail List information, cali 


802.447.7000 


Bennington’s First Senior Living 
Community, the Village at Fillmore 
Pond, opens in early Summer. 

Imagine a place that combines the old- 
fashioned charm of a dassic Mew England 
town with all the ease, comfort and conve- 
nience of contemporary retirement living. 

The Village at Fillmore Pond is such a 
place. When it opens early this Summer, 
this stylish new residential community 
will allow seniors to make the most of 
their retirement years. 

Whether you choose to own one of the 
Village's attractive cottage homes , or 
choose to rent an independent living or 


łillmore c 7 ) ortd 


assisted living apartment in the Villages 
cozy "country inn,” you ll enjoy a wide 
assortment of senices and amenities that 
lets you live life to the fullest. 


Easy, carefree retirement living. Unparalleled 
senices and amenities. The warmth and 
charm of a quaint New England town. The 
Village at Fillmore Pond. For seniors, it s the 
way life was meant to be lived. 


Our on-site model 
home is open for 
inviting tours, and 
priority reserva- 
tions are now 
being accepted. 
For morę informa¬ 
tion, please cali 
( 802 ) 447 - 7000 . 
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Introducing a New Book 


T he 20th century brought morę change to Ver- 
mont than any before it. The State began 1900 a 
depressed rural backwater, out of the main- 
stream of American life. It ended 1999 as a 
lively, largely prosperous part of a larger America, with 
superhighways, Internet sites, state-of-the-art electronic 
communication networks and computerized everything. 

Yet Vermont continues to be a place apart. It remains 
predominately rural — by some measures, the most rural 
State in the nation. Its population, though on the increase, 
is still about the same as medium-sized cities in other 
States. Perhaps most significantly, Vermonters look back- 
ward to the state's long-held traditions about as often as 
they look forward to the excitement of newness and 
change. 

A Vermont Century, a book created and published by 
the Rutland Herald and the Barre-Montpelier Times Ar¬ 
gus to marle the new millennium, steps into the futurę 
with that very characteristic Vermont act, a look back- 
ward. It is fascinating and delightful as it explores 20th 
century Vermont through essays and historie photographs, 
and it is certainly the best collection of Vermont photo- 
journalism yet published. 

The Vermont stereotypes are here, Calvin Coolidge and 
Norman Rockwell among them. But the book also pre- 
sents us with less familiar issues and images — the great 
influenza epidemie, the reapportionment of the Vermont 
legislature, the short, unhappy rise of the Ku Klux Klan in 
the Green Mountains and a Vermont senator's fight 
against McCarthyism. The result is a complex picture of a 
Vermont changing rapidly, yet determined to hołd onto 
its past and its identity. 

We offer here a sampling of photographs from A Ver- 
mont Century as a way of introducing you to the book 
and its remarlcable images. Perhaps its most striking ac- 
complishment is that it shows clearly how different the 
Vermont of 1900 was from the Vermont of 1999. It's hard 
to believe they are the same place. 

The book is available from the Times Argus (see page 
82) or from Vermont Life (see page 80). 
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Previous page: Child labor was business as usual when this group of workers was 
photographed outside the Vermont Cotton Mili in North Pownal in 1910 . The first 
girl on the left is Addie Laird, whose image was used on a U.S. postage stamp in 
1998 to commemorate the ńght to end child labor. Lewis Hine’s striking photographs 
played a major role in abolishing the practice. 



A portrait of the son of a 
woodcutter from Eden Mills, 
taken in August 1936 , reflects 
the poverty of the Depression. 



Before the age of snowplows and 
road salt, the snów was rolled with 
a heavy horse-drawn snowroller 
for travel by sleigh. A photogra- 
pher captured what was perhaps 
one of the last uses of a snowroller, 
in the early 1940 s near Crystal 
Lakę in Barton. It gives a glimpse 
of a time when winter travel was 
morę elemental and roadwork far 
morę difficult than it is now. 
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The flood of 1927 still 
ranks as the greatest natural 
disaster to hit the State, and 
one look at this picture 
helps explain why. The 
devastated neighborhood 
was on Webster Avenue in 
Barre, where the Jail and 
Stevens hranches of the 
Winooski River converge. 
The November storm that 
caused the flood dropped 
nine inches of rain on the 
State in 36 hours. 
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Rutland police officer Neville 
Barrett tries to keep Hula Hoop 
mania in check during a demonstra- 
tion of the new product outside 
Wilson Sports in the mid- 1950 s. 
The photograph was taken by Aldo 
Merusi, a Rutland Herald photogra- 
pher who chronicled his city for 
decades. 



Bart Lund stands for the 
Pledge of Allegiance at the 
Brandon Town Meeting in 
1986 . Perhaps the most 
symbolic of all Vermont 
rituals, the spring democratic 
rite of town meeting is under 
pressure in the busy rush of 
contemporary life. 
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What will the new millennium bring to Yermont? 


We recently asked four of Vermont Life' s regular 
contributors — who also happen to be cartoonists 
— to think about that subject, and the short answer 
seems to be — morę technology, but in a Vermont 
context! 

Tim Newcomb, Ed Koren, Hal Mayforth and Jeff 
Danziger each combine 20th century reality and 
21 st century imagination to make a statement about 
Vermont. The underlying assumption in all of the 
artwork they created seems to be that whatever 
changes come, there are elements of Vermont 
that are unchanging — and are valuable because of 



"TOWN MEETING MAY HAV£ TAKEN A 616 T£CHM0lP6łCAL LEAP, 
ŁUT THE MAR5HMALLOW ćJELLO HA$N’T." 


that. 

Change is inevitable, they tell us, but the most 
important things are those that last. Come to think of 
it, that’s not a bad thing to keep in mind as we face 
the new millennium. 
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I t's 10 o'clock on Saturday night, 
and the Vergennes Opera House 
is hopping. It's jazz tonight, and 
it's hot. A local swing band that 
calls itself LC Jazz is playing behind 
world-renowned trumpeter Lester 
Bowie and vocalist Fontella Bass. 
Bowie struts the stage, speaking with 
his hom to the local musicians. Beeou- 
uuw du wah wah. The local guys, 
strictly small-town amateurs, are soalc- 
ing up his energy and blowing their 
hearts out. Ooooowah dee oooway. 
Even if this is the first time you've 
seen LC Jazz, you can somehow tell 
that they've never before played like 
this. Trading licks with Lester Bowie! 
The family practitioner malces his 
trumpet sąueal; the engineer from the 
factory on the edge of town malces his 
tenor sax purr ; the high school kid 
malces his trombone growl; they take 
turns standing up for their riffs, then 
sit down to wild applause. The place is 
paclced. People are bopping in their 
seats. Vergennes roclcs! 

Vergennes? If you haven't been here 
for a few years, you might not believe 
it. Vergennes (pronounced Ver-jens, in 
case you didn't lcnow) had a reputation 
as a place that was in the doldrums, 
down on its luclc. It was a place that 

iround 


had, for two decades, abandoned its 
opera house to pigeons and their drop- 
pings. Vergennes was a place that 
seemed lost in the shadows between 
the bright blaze of Burlington on one 
side and the sophisticated glow of 
Middlebury on the other ; a place 
whose very name — as home to the 
state's only reform school — served for 
generations as an all-purpose threat to 
errant Vermont teenagers: "You better 
straighten out, young man," exasper- 
ated parents around the State were apt 
to say, "or you're going to end up in 
Vergennes." 

It was a tough reputation to beat, 
and no doubt unfair. People led suc- 
cessful lives here, of course,- they ran 
businesses, raised their families. There 
was pride and energy put into such lo¬ 
cal institutions as the public library, 
the fire department (by all accounts 
one of the state's best), the rescue 
sąuad, the high school marching band. 
But plenty of longtime residents admit 
that the temperaturę of civic spirit was 
a little cool. Visitors could see for 
themselves that Main Street was 
frayed around the edges. "There was a 
lcind of malaise in Vergennes," one 
resident said. "Things got so desper- 
ately depressed here," another morę 
outspolcen local person said, "that peo¬ 
ple lcnew that something had to 
change." 


Vergennes calls itself the 
sinallest city in America , and 
one of its biggest events is the 
Memoriał Day paradę , left, 
making its way through the 
city's historie downtown. 
This page, spectators at the 
paradę, which is considered 
Vermont's largest. 



Yergennes Makes a Comeback 
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Weil, things have changed. It started 
eight years ago, or five, or two, depend- 
ing on who you talk to. There have 
been some reverses along the way, but 
now no one thinks that things could 
slide back to where they were. New 
businesses have opened on Main Street. 
Run-down buildings have been reno- 
vated. The monument on the town 
green honoring a local (and national) 
military hero has had its vandalized 
lettering repaired; C M DO E T MA 
MA ON UGH is once again proud- 
ly recognized as COMMODORE 
THOMAS MACDONOUGH. Trees 


A focal point for rebirth has 
been the Vergennes Opera 
House. Right, the LC Jazz 
Band rehearses at the opera 
house; bottom , Richard Reed 
applies rnakeup as he pre- 
p ar es for his role as Mark 
Twain on its stage; below, 
the Smali City Market. 



and gardens have been planted. The po- 
lice officers have crisp new uniforms. 
You can hear various reasons for this 
apparent change in the civic mood, but 
the one you'11 hear most often is new 
confidence that has infected the town 
with the restoration of the opera house, 
which is located upstairs in the same 
building as the municipal offices. Ver- 
gennes could be a poster city for the 
benefits of strong cultural institutions. 

The opera house was built in 1897, 
near the end of a century that was the 
golden age of Vergennes. Early in the 
century, an iron foundry, sawmills and 
a shipyard were built at the falls on 
Otter Creelc. Later, a carriage factory, 
two window sash factories, a hub and 
spoke factory and a furniture factory 
(among others) used the water power 
from the falls. Below them, Otter 
Creelc runs unimpeded six miles to 



Lalce Champlain. With the opening of 
the Champlain Canal in 1824, boats 
could sail all the way to New York 
City. Vergennes became a seaport. 
Along Main Street, east of the falls, 
merchants built handsome commer- 
cial buildings. Just beyond the com- 
mercial row, merchants and factory 
owners built elaborate homes. Two 
Italianate mansions are said to have 
been built by rival suitors trying to im- 
press the same young lady. A pair of 
large hotels competed for travelers on 
Main Street. 

The founders of Vergennes named 
their community after Charles Gravier 
(1717-87), Comte de Vergennes, 
France's minister of foreign affairs, 
who was instrumental in providing 
the colonies with the aid they needed 
to defeat Britain in the Revolution and 
who negotiated the treaty that ended 
the war. Certain that the twin advan- 
tages of water power and water trans¬ 
port would make Vergennes the manu- 
facturing center of Vermont, its first 
citizens incorporated the place as a 
city. It's a form of government that re- 
mains, somewhat incongruously in a 
place with a population of about 2,600 
and an area of 1,200 acres. But resi- 
dents proudly claim the distinction of 
being the smallest city in the nation. 
Hang around for a while, and you'11 
hear Little City this and Little City 
that. Remember LC Jazz? 

But, with the coming of the 20th 
century, water power and water trans¬ 
port, once the ingredients of industrial 
might, became ąuaint. Vergennes lost 
most of its manufacturing base and set- 
tled into the role of a service and mar¬ 
ket center for the surrounding farming 
communities. Nonetheless, the proud 
local traditions kept going even as the 
factories closed. The opera house 
wasn't the last grand public building 
that went up. The Bixby Library, at the 
other end of Main Street, was built in 
1911 with funds from the estate of a lo¬ 
cal man, William G. Bixby. The library 
is a Neoclassical Revival building, 
grand on a scalę that nearly exceeds its 
setting. The central rotunda is lit by an 
enormous stained glass dome. 

The Bixby Library was the last large 
public building built in downtown 
Vergennes, but there was still some 
building on the outskirts. The State of 
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Vermont Reform School for Troubled 
Youth (later known as the Weeks 
School, after a Vermont governor) 
added buildings through the early 
decades of the 20th century. It became 
a surprisingly handsome campus. It 
may have reformed troubled youths, 
but it sorely (and unfairly) injured the 
reputation of its host community. In 
1978 the Weeks School was closed, 
and a Federal Job Corps center was 
opened on the campus. Now, the pres- 
ence of the Job Corps is all but unde- 
tectable in downtown Vergennes, not 
least because the students can't leave 
the campus without written permis- 
sion. And when they do get permis- 
sion, it's often for some bit of good 
work: Job Corps kids have labored on 
the opera house, and a troupe of them 
put on a Christmas show there. 

There was one major exception to 
the disappearance of industry from 


Vergennes with the passing of the age 
of waterpower. In 1907, one L.F. Ben- 
ton started a business that manufac- 
tured sparlc plugs. In 1941, the busi¬ 
ness was sold to English industrialist 
Jeffrey Simmonds, and it eventually 
became a supplier of high-tech compo- 
nents to the aerospace industry. Now 
owned by B.F. Goodrich, Simmonds 
Precision Products employs a third of 
all the people who work in Vergennes. 
This business has been the bedroclc of 
the economy of Vergennes for decades 
now, even through some seismic shifts 
in the national defense and aerospace 
industry. Several former employees 
have stayed here and opened their own 
successful businesses. It has also been 
a longtime supporter of civic causes 
and source of a few colorful stories. 
Former Mayor Dick Adams remem- 
bers "Lord" Jeffrey Simmonds arriving 
in Yergennes in his Rolls-Royce to in- 


spect the factory. "There was always a 
great buzz. 'Lord Jeffrey is coming! 
Lord Jeffrey is coming!' " Adams re- 
called, and added, "That Rolls-Royce 
rode like a lumber wagon." 

There wasn't much else to buzz 
about in those years. To ąuote from a 
recent planning document, by the 
1980s "retail establishments were suf- 
fering, Stores were closing, historie 
structures were decaying, and the 
spirit of the community was at a Iow 
ebb." In the early 1970s, a counter-cul- 
ture theater group had been the last 
tenant of the decaying opera house. It 
was too much for the city council. 
They found an engineering consultant 
who told them that the building was 
in danger of collapsing. They threw 
out the theater group, braced the build¬ 
ing by tying the walls together with 
iron rods that ran across the theater at 
eye level, and loclced the doors. 







In the harbor below the falls 
on Otter Creek, right, Thomas 
Macdonough and the young 
American Navy built the 
ships they sailed across Lakę 
Champlain to defeat the 
British at Plattsburgh in the 
War ofl812. Below , Terry 
Faith Weihs prepares to drive 
in the annual Ladies' Car 
Rally, and Katie McEnerney 
holds the giant carp she 
caught in the creek during the 
Junior Fishing Derby. 
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If there was a silver lining to this 
moribund period in the history of Ver- 
gennes, it is that the downtown build- 
ings were left alone — neglected, 
maybe, but intact. It's true that the 
first floors of the hotels had been 
turned into storefronts, and some of 
the mansions had been broken up into 
apartments, but the buildings stood. 
The beauty of the downtown started 
to attract some newcomers. 

The dream of restoring the opera 
house had been kept alive by a few cit- 
izens. By the early 1990s, movements 


to restore it and the Bixby Library had 
begun. The library was still in use, and 
its restoration was nowhere near such 
a daunting prospect. The effort began 
with a black-tie dance in the rotunda 
in February, 1992. There were two or- 
chestras, three rooms fuli of food. The 
citizens turned out. Vergennes was 
coming back. 

In 1993, the newly formed Friends of 
the Vergennes Opera House (FVOH) 
hired its own engineer, who advised 
that the building was not in danger of 
collapse and the iron tie-rods across 
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the theater could safely be moved up 
high, near the ceiling. The work was 
just beginning. From 1993 to 1997, 
morę than $400,000 was raised and 
spent, and many hours of volunteer la- 
bor were put into the restoration of the 
old theater. The first performance took 
place in 1997 with much of the struc- 
tural work finished, but the interior 
still rough. People who started coming 
to events could see the slow progress. 
The half-finished job invited participa- 
tion. 

People from Vergennes and nearby 
towns gave time, gave money, wrote 
grants. Gerianne Smart is one Ver- 
gennes businessperson who was very 
involved. She is Vermont Life 's adver- 
tising director and the president of 
FVOH. She remembers walking into 
the theater when it was still a sham- 
bles: "The lobby was all enclosed in 
falce walls and a Iow ceiling. The stair- 
case was filthy. I went up and stood in 
the opera house. There were pigeon 
droppings on all the chairs. Plaster on 
the ground. Brolcen glass. It was awful. 
I stood there in this 400-seat theater in 
this hideous condition and I couldrTt 
believe it. I actually cried. You could 
just feel the energy and life that once 
were there, and once they were gone, 
that energy and life also went away 
from the city." 

She believes that the real momen- 
tum for the opera house restoration be- 
gan in 1994 when the scaffolding went 
up and the roof was fixed. "It was the 
first real physical action talcen by the 
community to fix something," said 
Smart. "People had driven by for 
decades knowing that it was shut 
down, and now they were driving by 
and saying, 'Hey, this group's success- 
ful. They're actually getting some¬ 
thing done.' 

"People who remembered what it 
was like started coming out of the 
woodwork, telling us stories, showing 
us pictures, old ticlcet stubs, getting in- 
volved. People would come in and get 
up on stage and look at the back of the 
grand drape and find the names that 
their grandparents had written there in 
their youth. When you do a restoration 
effort, the good stuff comes in many 
ways. We started having performances 
in there, and the governor came, and 
the VSO came, and people went, 'Wow, 
look at little Vergennes.' " 

"It's just wonderful what the Friends 


Dressed for the '60s in 
the Ladies' Car Rally, 
held each June. 


of the Opera House 
have put together," 
said Tim Ryan, owner 
of a plumbing and heat- 
ing company that he 
traces back to a relative 
who started a hardware 
storę in the same loca- 
tion in 1867. The build- 
ing, which Ryan also 
owns, is the largest on 
Main Street and just 
across the Street from the opera house. 
"It has really brought the community 
together to share that experience and 
resurrect it. It changes the way people 
feel about where they live. And peo- 
ple's own perception of where they 
stand in the community changes too. 
It's a snowball." Ryan has madę his 
own contribution to the resurgence of 
downtown: He's just spent $30,000 to 
have his building painted. 

New businesses have moved to 
town, most recently Country Home 
Products and Nathaniel Electronics, 
which malces laser and medical eąuip- 
ment. But Vergennes still faces its 
share of challenges. The renovators at 
the opera house keep finding new prob- 
lems that need Solutions. There is 
some tension between the downtown 
business community and the county 
low-income housing agency, which 
have competed for ownership of some 
Main Street properties. And there are 
the trucks. Main Street in Vergennes is 
also Route 22A, a major trucie route. 

But suddenly, Vergennes seems to 
be a place where lots of things are 
right. This has come about partly by 
design, partly by neglect, partly by 
simple hard work. Where can you find 
a place with an architecturally intact 
downtown, a solid manufacturing 
base, a spruced-up and filled-out Main 
Street (with a spectacular waterfall, no 
less), a highway that's nearly free of 
strip development, a set of vibrant cul- 
tural institutions and a mix of resi- 
dents from all walks of life, where peo¬ 
ple suddenly seem to be feeling good 
about their hometown? There's only 
one answer: Vergennes! 

Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven, one 
town away from Vergennes. Alden Pellett 
lives in Burlington, Vermont’s largest city. 



LOTS 

Is Happening 
in The 
Little City 

Vergennes has a lovely dassic 
City Green on Main Street in the 
heart of downtown. Two doors east 
of the green on Main Street are 
the city offices. A brochure 

describing a self-guided tour of the city is available at 
the city manager's office (877-3637). 

Spring events at the Vergennes Opera House, 
(877-6737) just upstairs from the city offices, indude: 

• March 3, 8 p.m., UVM Chorał Union. 

• March 11,8 p.m., Gospel Festival and jazz tribute 

to the late Lester Bowie, with Fontella Bass. 

• March 25,10 a.m.-5 p.m., Vermont State 

Shapenote Singing Convention. 

• April 30, 2 p.m., National Symphony Chamber 

Ensemble. 

• May 23, 8 p.m., banjo virtuoso Tony Trischka. 

Two blocks west of the green is the magnificent 
Bixby Library (877-221 1). Two blocks west of the 
library, Main Street crosses a bridge just above the 
falls of Otter Creek. There are parks below the falls 
on both sides of the creek. The park on the west side 
has a boat ramp. The park on the east side commemo- 
rates the Macdonough Shipyard, where an 
American naval fleet was built in a frenzy of work 
during the winter of 1813-14. The fleet sailed down 
Otter Creek under command of Commodore Thomas 
Macdonough and defeated a British fleet at the Battle 
of Plattsburgh in September, 1814. 

Vergennes hosts Vermont's biggest Memoriał 
Day Paradę on May 29 at 11 a.m. It's a good idea 
to get there early to stake out a place on the sidewalk. 

There's nothing quite like the Vergennes Ladies' 
Car Rally (877-6737). It's a gathering of beautiful 
old cars that linę up around the green at 9 a.m. on 
June 24. At 10 a.m., they puli out for a tour of the 
countryside. Women are in the drivers' seats to benefit 
the restoration of the Vergennes Opera House. 

Vergennes Day (877-3637) is an annual 
celebration of and by the community. It gets started on 
the green at 9 a.m. August 26. The festivities indude a 
footrace, games, exhibits, a barbecue and entertain- 
ment in the opera house. 


* 
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Trillium, Richmond 
T/w Willson 
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Watching mapie sap boil, Sheldon — Paul O. Boisvert 


S pring begins in ice and mud and the 
unmistakable smell of thawing snów. 
And though the hillsides are still 
brown when the snów ftnally disappears, there 
are steamy wisps of hope on many a weathered 
hillside: sugarhouses. You can see them a mile 
off and tell if they’re at work by the plume of 
steam billowing from the roof vent. 

Every galion of sap weighs about eight 
pounds, and before the season is done sugan 
makers will truck and handle thousands of 
those gallons — it takes about 40 to make a 
one-gallon can of pure mapie syrup. The other 
39 gallons of moisture are boiled off, in a 
traditional process that 
takes time, patience 
and loads of cordwood. 


Pomfret — Alan L. Graham 
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Sugar on snów, Morse Farm, East Montpelier 
— Natalie Stultz 


As the evaporators boil, the season 
inches inexorably forward. By the 
time the leaves are out, sugaring’s 
over, and there’s enough syrup, 
canned and jarred, to last all year. 
Although it’s too late for sugar on 
snów, you can at least add syrup to 
your oatmeal, then go out and work 
it off — or plunge into a gamę of 
townlot baseball. 



West Dover — Michael Piniezuski 
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Randolph Center — Alan L. Graham 


The hillsides tum green and 
then — amazingly — they flower! 
The most spectacular blooms of 
May are probably the tbousands of 
apple trees that burst into blossom, 
filling tbe orchard witb perfume 
and reminding us again, as they do 
every year, of the resilience of life, 
the goodness of the season. 

By then, the sap buckets are 
washed and stored away for 
another year. We are well on the 
way to the year’s sunlit zenith. 
Spring takes its own sweet time. 

But what a sweet time it is! 

— T.K.S. 



Cleaning mapie sap buckets, Bragg Farm, 
East Montpelier — jeb Wallace-Brodeur 
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Chelsea Couples 

A SMALL TO WN' S ELDERS TALK ABOUT LOVE AND LIFE 


ERNEST AND ELSIE NICHOLS 

MARRIED FOR 60 YEARS, TWO CHILDREN. 


F OR THE PAST 12 years I have 
lived in Chelsea, shire town of 
Orange County. It is a bustling 
crossroads of about 1,200 resh 
dents who live along the First Brancb of 
the White River and upward on eitber 
side of Route 110 on East Hill and West 
Hill. Tucked away in tbe folds of central 
Vennont, it has a distinctive agricultural 
feel. Some families still tend fields and 
meadows cleared by ancestors at tbe 
time of tbe Revolutionary War. 

Not long ago, I began to notice a de~ 
cline in tbe number of elders in Chelsea, 
always the pillars of the community. 
Some had passed away, some had moved 
to tbe assisted living center in town; 
others had moved in witb family or 
friends. Each time someone stopped 
coming to town to shop or pick up mail, 
we all felt tbeir absence. 

When I noted tbat tbese foundations 
of our community were ąuickly disap^ 
pearing, I decided to begin photograph' 
ing and tape recording them so that we 
had a record of who tbey were. It was 
only a gesture, of course, but better late 
than never, I tbought. Tbese Chelsea eh 
ders are a special generation, and tbeir 
kind may never pass this way again. 
Many of them grew up bere with the tra- 
ditions of old Vermont — before elec^ 
tricity, teievision, interstate travel and 
the mails. 

I began my project in 1998 with elders 
who were couples. I singled out an even 
10 couples and then took several months 


to complete the work. When those 10 
had been interviewed and photographed, 
my list grew to nearly 60 as friends and 
neighbors suggested others I had over' 
looked. I was happy to oblige. 

My interest from the beginning was to 
make the photographs available not only 
to the subjects and their families, but to 
everyone in Chelsea. The Chelsea His' 
torical Society graciously displayed the 
portraits at an open house on Vermont 
Heritage Weekend last June. Since then 
other venues have appeared; the Chelsea 
Health Center, our local schools, the 
town library and even the Stores. I in~ 
tend to share the portraits indefinitely 
with our townspeople. I hope these 
Chelsea personages will never be forgot' 
ten. 

People often ask what factors con^ 
tributed to the making of this wonderful 
generation of Vermonters. I tell them 
“constancy,” staying put with a person, a 
place and not running off to greener pas~ 
tures. This generation was content with 
what they had. They have had long, 
welLmaintained marriages, close associa- 
tions with friends and neighbors, and 
covenants with the land itself. They 
have known the turning of the seasons 
and their place within the cycles of 
work. They have lived orderly, caring 
lives closely connected to the land and 
the community, and this nurturing spirit 
can still be felt today. 

Imagine if you can what it must have 
felt like when some of these Vermonters 
were young, coming down off a hill farm 
to town in a horse and buggy on a fine 


Wńtten and photographed by 

Ethan Hubbard 


spring morning. The pace was slow and 
allowed you to notice the advancing 
greens of spring, the bird songs, the wa- 
ters freed from winter’s hołd cascading 
down ravines to the valley below. There 
would have been ąuietude without the 
annoyance of whizzing cars and trucks. 
The dirt roads would have entered 
Chelsea under canopies of massive elms. 
And neighbors in fields and gardens 
would have called out to you as you 
passed. 

Before long this generation of elders 
will be gone. Only bits and pieces of 
their lives will remain with us — a welL 
tended meadow, a fine stone wali, a 
quilt, a remembrance of a hunt or an ac^ 
complishment at the fair. And we will 
be the poorer for their passing. 

Will the next generation be the same? 
Probably not. Times have changed; peo^ 
ple’s lives have accelerated. Stress and 
discontent have eroded some of the old 
Vermont ways. In remembrance of some- 
thing fine and good, let us always re~ 
member these elders of today with love 
and gratitude. And may their good and 
kindly faces guide our way on. 


Ethan Hubbard is a photographer, traveler and 
aspiring writer who has lived in Vermont for the 
past 37 years. He was deputy director of the 
Vermont Historical Society from i 968-i 977. 
He is at work on a new 
project, photographing 
someone from all 251 Ver- 
mont towns . 
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— Elsie 


“WELL, WE DATED LATER IN LIFE and then married in 1940.... 

“We’ve been here on the home place sińce 1952, raised our children here, lived on the same hill 
with my sisters Amy and Eleanor.... 

“I couldn’t have married a better woman.” 


— Ernest 


“...WE FIRST MET WHEN WE WERE ABOUT SEVEN because we went to the same one-room 
school in the Newman District of Washington around 1923. Ernest was 7 and I was 6. I remember 
him after all these years. 1 can still see him reciting the poems that the teacher asked us to do, I can 
hear him draw out those words of his.... 

“Ernest and I have always worked together. We used to hay and milk together. I think that madę 
us strong together.... 

“I couldn’t have found a nicer man to live with even if I had searched the world.” 












BERT AND GERT LYFORD 

MARRIED FOR 62 YEARS, 

THREE CHILDREN. 

“WE HAD THE GOOD FORTUNE of 
buying a good farm in Chelsea and working 
it for 42 years. We put up hay together 
some. But I never did want to do the milC 
ing. And Bert says that he never wanted to 
do the dishes.” 


— Gert 

“We NEVER ARGUED too much, just 
went about our work together and raised 
the children good. I think our marriage has 
remained good because we have always 
been together. We are a team. We created 
a beautiful farm home where we all felt 
good together. Heck, we had so many of 
the Connecticut cousins come up and stay 
with us — must be they, too, seemed to 
think what we had was great.” 

— Bert 


THEO AND ELIZABETH TAPLIN 

MARRIED 68 YEARS, TWO CHILDREN. 


“The WAY I MET MY WIFE was like this: I was 
coming down from the village in the evening and she 
was walking down the road by the cemetery bridge. I 
stopped and said, ‘Want a ride?’ and she said ‘yes’ and I 
took her home. We madę a datę to see each other and 
in about three months we were married. That was back 
in 1930. I knew from the start that she was the one I 
was looking for.... 

“Elizabeth and I have always remained in love. She 
always helped me work, like using the crosscut saw to 
fell trees and get out timber. We hayed together, raised 
a lifetime of gardens together, even built our house to~ 
gether with hammer and nails and saws....” 

— Theo 



“THEO AND I LOVED EACH OTHER and we madę a go of our marriage for 68 years.... I worked 
with Theo when I could. I held the other end of the crosscut saw and worked it.... Money isn’t 
everything. Love is.” 

— Elizabeth 


(Theo Taplin died December 18, 1998.) 
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HOWARD AND MAE BRAMAN 



MARRIED FOR 49 YEARS, 

FIVE CHILDREN. 

“MAE AND I MET one another at a 
barn dance over to Orange at Tucker’s. It 
was love at ftrst sight. And then shortly aT 
terwards we began to datę. We always have 
had a lot of love for one another.... 

“We have been life partners here on the 
old home place all our married life. Why, I 
can’t think of the number of times she and 
I drove the 100 cows up the creek road to 
pasture and tumed them out, morning and 
night. And we always worked in the milk 
room together. Course she’d be at home 
with a pie or a meal when me and the boys 
would ftnish up chores and come in cold 
and hungry.... 

“She is the most selfless person, always 
doin’ for others when she was so busy 
herself.... 

“If I had to put it in one sentence, ‘She is 
my all.’ ” 


— Howard 

(Mae Braman died September 14, 1998.) 



HAROLD AND MARILYN CHILDS 

MARRIED FOR 48 YEARS , 
THREE CHILDREN. 


Harold is 90 and celebrated his birthday by riding one of his mules. 

“WE SEE HOW THE YOUNGER generations bolt from marriage 
and commitment. We think that’s sad. For myself, I never once even 
thought for a second that we would fail. It was fuli steam ahead and 
that was that.” 


— Harold 

“My FATHER ALWAYS ADMONISHED ME that a good relation- 
ship dictated that each of the partners give morę than 50 percent.... 

“I had three prime goals when I graduated from Vermont College in 
Montpelier. First was to get a horse, second was to get a good farm in 
Vermont, and third was to get a good husband. Weil, I first got the 
horse, then I got the husband, and finally I got the Vermont farm.” 

— Marilyn 
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TUFFIE AND ALICE DOYLE 

MARRIED FOR 50 YEARS, 
FOUR CHILDREN. 


“I THINK TUFFIE AND I stayed married, 
in part, because we swore at the church in a 
formal ceremony to obey our commitment of 
going through life together come what may ... 
We took it seriously and it has worked.... 

“Tuffie and I spent our whole life together 
here on the farm. We worked at haying and 
milking the cows and raising our four children 
here, together. We built power in our relatioiv 
ship by being a farm family, a community 
family.” 

— Alice 

“WE THINK THAT THE YOUNGER 
generation has to work twice as hard as we did 
to pay for their lives. They also have too many 
choices in their lives. With both partners 
leaving home to work there’s temptation for 
both to see so many others and this can cause 
havoc in the family. Things often fali apart. 

Is it any wonder that the people split up? They 
think that the grass is always greener. They 
think another situation will make them 
happy.” 

— Tuffie 


DONALD AND MARION COBURN 

MARRIED FOR 46 YEARS , 11 CHILDREN. 

“We MET EACH OTHER AS NEIGHBORS. I lived in the next place 
beyond his.... 

“We dated when we got to know each other. We used to go to the 
picture shows in Barre.... 

“Donald worked in the granite ąuarries most of his life. One heck of a 
good worker through the hot summers and the biting cold winters. Always 
brought the paycheck home for his family.... 

“Oh, we’re close. Closer each year. Just when you think you can’t get 
any closer you surprise yourself to find out that you can, and do. We still 
love each other a lot....” 


— Marion 

“WE NEVER HAD TOO MUCH recreation or leisure time, not with all 
the chores to do and the children to provide for. We didn’t have the 
money neither to go on vacations. But we liked to be together as a family. 
So we enjoyed taking all the 11 kids and some neighbors’ as well in our old 
station wagon and going for drives in the country. God, them were good 
times.... 

“These younger generations who struggle with marriage, heck, they 
don’t stick around to get to know each other very good. No wonder they 
fail.... 

“Marion never did complain, never.” 

— Donald 
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CLYDE AND BETTYANN HOOK 

MARRIED 48 YEARS, FOUR CHILDREN. 


“CLYDE WAS MY CHILDHOOD SWEETHEART. I was only 15 when I first saw him.... 

“We think that communication in a marriage is the most important thing. We and the children worked on 
being a good family like keeping a car going in good shape. We always said to each other that work needed to 
get done and like the four wheels on a car everyone needed to do their own part.... 

“We haven’t left home too much, mostly stayed around and saw all the beautiful things right under your 
eyes, like the deer, and the trout we feed in the pond, and birds nesting around the garden. For real pleasure 
we’d all get in the big doodlebug that Clyde madę and go exploring, see the things that are free. You don’t have 
to be rich to be happy.... 

— Bettyann 


“WE HAD ONLY $2.50 in our pockets between us when we got married, May 1 lth, 1951. The minister 
in East Barre didn’t charge us anything. I guess he knew.” 


— Clyde 
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By Susan Keese 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


Jo the uninformed, the Southern Vermont woods 
/ might seem drab in early April. But to Westmin- 
ster ecologist Tom Wessels, the woods are a rich 
anthology of hidden tales that are always ready to 
unfold if you know what to look for. And early 
spring — when the snów is gone but the landscape 
is still unobscured by summer's ferns and berries 
and foliage — is an excellent time to unravel the 
forest's mysteries. 

On this particular April day, Wessels has led an 
assortment of walkers called the A.M. Amblers, a 
weekend hiking group sponsored by the Bonnyvale 
Environmental Education Center in West Brattle- 
boro, to a ridge-top hemlock grove near the Massa¬ 
chusetts border in Vernon. There, in the hushed, 
patchy forest light, he has turned us loose to see 
what we can sleuth out on our own, based on clues 
he has provided on the hike up. 

"There's evidence here of a history that goes back 
morę than three centuries," Wessels tells us as we 
poke around the soft brown understory, contem- 
plating tree stumps and fallen trees. "This site has 
seen a number of disturbances. 

Your task is to figurę out what 
they were, and to datę them by 
decades." 

Illustrations by 
Brian Cohen 
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Biologist Tom Wessels holds forth during 
a trek with a Brattleboro-area gronp, 
prooiding the expertise that brings the 
history of the landscape to life. 
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'Pkces djtkc r Pichire 

Stone Walls: Most of Central New England’s 100,000 miles of 
stone walls were built between 1800 and 1870, when barbed wire 
was introduced. Many of those fences now run through wooded 
land. If the Stones are large and relatively even-sized, it’s a good 
bet they mark land that was never cultivated but was used as hayfield or pasture. If the land is 
too steep for mowing, it was probably grazing land, Wessels says. Walls marking cultivated 
fields tend to have rocks of smaller sizes — remnants of Vermont’s perennial winter rock crop, 
which would have been dumped at the perimeter of the field as the land was plowed each 
spring. 

Wolf Tree: The wide, spreading growth pattern of the large white pine by 
this stone wali suggests that the tree grew up in a sunny field, which 
must have predated the forest that now surrounds it. “Trees growing in 
close proximity to other trees put their energy into racing toward the 
canopy to garner their share of sunlight,” Wessels says. “Trees growing 
in the open extend outward.” Large, open-grown trees in a forest are 
sometimes called “wolt trees.” 

Coppiced Trees: Coppiced, or multiple-trunked trees are sprouts that grow from the stumps of 
older trees that have been logged or damaged by fire. It is possible to estimate the size of the 
original tree by drawing an imaginary circle through the centers of the stump sprouts. If the origi- 
nal tree was large, logging is a good guess, sińce trees exceeding a few feet in diameter are 
rarely killed by forest fires in New England. 


Hemlock: Because of its high tannin content, hem- 
lock bark was the mainstay of the tanning industry 
until the early 20th century. The tannins make 
hemlock bark extremely rot-resistant, and old 
hemlock stumps can often be identified by the ring 
of intact bark encircling a trunk that is either entirely rotted away or shows only a 
remnant of heartwood in the center. 

American Chestnut: American chestnut was prized for fence 
posts because of its extraordinary resistance to rot. Old 
chestnut stumps still appear as rings of weathered wood whose 
insides have rotted away. Most hardwoods rot quickly and 
uniformly. Only three — locust, oak and American chestnut — 
rot from the inside out. Of those, chestnut can be identified by 
vertical check lines in the wood and a characteristic gray-green 
iichen. 

Basal Sears: These are usually the result of fire damage or log skidding. Basal scars caused by 
fire are usually on the uphill side of the tree, even though fire tends to bum uphill. The scars are 
caused by burning “fuel pockets,” accumulations of forest 
litter whose downhill migration was stopped by the tree trunk. 

Basal scars caused by fire on level land are random. Scars 
caused by logging tend to be perpendicularto the direction 
along which the skidder was moving. 







After we have wandered for awhile, 
Wessels calls us back together. 

"I think this was once a chestnut 
forest/' says a man in hiking boots and 
a wide-brimmed hat. 

Based on the clues Wessels has given 
us about chestnut, I believe the man is 
right. The forest floor is dotted with 
the outer rings of old stumps whose 
innards are almost entirely decayed. 
Only three New England hardwoods 

— oak, locust and American chestnut 

— rot from the inside out, Wessels has 
told us. (Other hardwoods tend to de- 
cay ąuickly and uniformly, he says; 
conifers rot from the outside in.) Of 
the three hardwoods that decay from 
the inside out, only chestnut has the 
telltale gray-green Iichen and weath¬ 
ered vertical check lines we see here. 

Many of the chestnut rings are grow¬ 
ing out of much larger, older stumps 
whose shapes are barely visible, the re- 
mains of a majestic chestnut forest 
that was here when the first European 
colonists arrived. 

Chances are our entire group would 
have wallced past these stumps with- 
out giving them a thought, had we 
been on our own. But Wessels has been 
doling out bits of "evidence" to open 
our eyes sińce we left the parking lot 
and started up the trail. 

He is a spry, bearded man in his 40s 
who has spent the past 20 years teach- 
ing people to interpret signs of natural 
disturbance and human activity in the 
woods. A former teacher at the Putney 
School, he now directs the graduate 
program in environmental ecology at 
Antioch New England in Keene, New 
Hampshire. For years he's been leading 
groups like ours on woodland forays. 

Since the publication of his book, 
Reading the Forested Landscape, a 
Guide to the Natural History of New 
England, Wessels' exercises in sylvan 
sleuthing have been morę in demand 
than ever by people eager to appreciate 
the woods at a deeper level. The book, 
published by Countryman Press in 
Woodstoclc, presents a series of ecolog- 
ical puzzles. Clues for solving these 
are embedded in etchings by Saxtons 
River artist Brian Cohen that are in- 
formed by Wessels' wide-ranging 
knowledge of the landscape and his¬ 
tory of central New England. 

Central New England, as defined by 
Wessels, encompasses much of South¬ 
ern Vermont, with a little finger reach- 
ing up into the Champlain Valley. It is 
a mixing ground for two major zones 
or biomes, Wessels informs us as we 
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set out for our study site. "It's the 
northern limit of a temperate decidu- 
ous forest that goes all the way down 
to Georgia, and the Southern limit of 
the boreal forest that extends north to 
Labrador/' he says. "Because of that 
overlap, we have morę different kinds 
of plants here in Southern Vermont 
than you'11 find in either Southern or 
northern New England." 

We walk single file, following the 
trail toward a steep incline leading 
into a deeper wood. At the wood's 
edge, Wessels stops to point out a 
slcinny gray sapling. 

"Here's a species at the northern 
limit of its rangę." He picks up an oval 
brown leaf, something like a beech leaf 
but longer and morę sharply toothed. 
"Does anyone know what this is?" he 
aslcs. 

The smali tree is a chestnut sapling, 
sprouted from the trunk of a tree that 
was killed by the chestnut blight. 

"This is a very sad story," Wessels 
says. "American chestnut was once 
the most common tree in the eastern 
United States, though its rangę was 
mainly south of Vermont. Its large edi- 
ble nuts were a food source for people 
and wildlife. Its wood, the most rot-re- 
sistant of any eastern 
hardwood, was highly 
prized for fencing. There 
are chestnut fences still 
standing that are morę 
than 200 years old." But 
the species was virtually 
exterminated by a fungus 
introduced through some 
Chinese chestnut trees 
planted at the Bronx zoo 
in 1904. The blight 
reached Vermont around 
1915. Within a decade or 
so, Wessels says, the only 
chestnuts remaining were 
smali trees like these that 
have continued to sprout 
but are doomed to suc- 
cumb to the blight before 
reaching maturity. There 
is also a handful of sur- 
vivors whose seeds are 
being studied by botanists 
still hoping to restore the species. 

Farther up the trail Wessels stops 
again to point out a multiple-trunked 
red mapie with five or six stems grow- 
ing out of the same spot, a growth pat- 
tern Wessels refers to as coppicing, 
from the word coppice, which means 
thicket or copse. Except for gray birch 
or speckled alder, trees don't normally 


grow this way unless they are cut or 
damaged by fire, he informed us. 
Conifers won't do it at all. But when a 
hardwood is cut or damaged by heat, it 
will continue to send up sprouts from 
its undisturbed roots. 

Wessels showed how to gauge the 
size of the original tree by drawing an 
imaginary circle through the centers of 
its stump sprouts. "If the tree was 
large, you're probably not looking at 
heat lcill," he says. "Most fires in New 
England don't burn hot enough to lcill 
very large trees. So if you see this cop- 
piced pattern, you're probably looking 
at logging." 

Now, as we explore our ridge-top 
study site, we notice clusters of hol- 
low, sawed-off stump sprouts rising 
from the chestnut mounds. 

"I thinlc these were very old chest¬ 
nuts that were logged and then 
sprouted, then were cut again for fence 
posts," the man in the wide-brimmed 
hat says when Wessels calls us bacie 
together to report our deductions. 

Wessels nods. "Good! Anybody 
want to tell me when they were cut?" 

"1914," a woman ventures. A few 
people snicker at the absurd precision 
of her answer. But Wessels is smiling: 


"Excellent! They were cut for salvage, 
when it became elear the blight was 
headed for Vermont." 

Working bacie from the probable age 
of the stump sprouts when the blight 
reached Vermont, Wessels figures the 
original chestnuts were logged some- 
time in the 1870s. 

"What else happened here?" he asks, 


and several people mention a summer 
thunderstorm that toppled a lot of 
trees. The clue in this case is the lay of 
the land on which we're standing, an 
uneven roller coaster of dips and 
mounds. Wessels calls it "pillow and 
cradle topography," an indicator that 
trees have been uprooted, often by 
wind. The cradles are excavated as the 
trees come up out of the ground with 
the soil clinging to their roots. Over 
time, as the roots decay, they release 
the dirt to create the pillow. 

"If you stand on a pillow and look 
directly into the cradle," Wessels has 
told us, "you'11 be looking into the di- 
rection the wind was coming from 
when the tree was lcnocked over. If the 
wind was coming from the west, it 
was probably a summer thunderstorm. 
That's the most common source of 
blowdowns in our region. If it came 
out of the north-northwest, it was 
probably an Alberta Clipper, a weather 
pattern common in the late fali or 
early spring." Hurricanes may gener- 
ate stand-leveling winds out of the 
southeast in late summer or early fali, 
Wessels says. Or, depending on the 
storm tracie, they may come from the 
northeast. "Northeast winds are hard- 
est to puzzle out, because 
they can either be from 
hurricanes or winter 
nor'easters." 

Judging from the age of 
trees growing on the pil- 
lows, Wessels surmises 
that the blowdown oc- 
curred shortly after the 
stump sprouts were har- 
vested. 

Next we talk about the 
straight rows of hemlocks 
we have noticed growing 
on the moss-covered 
corpses of fallen soft- 
woods. Wessels calls 
these fallen trees nurse 
logs. Conifers, he reminds 
us, rot from the outside 
in. "After about 20 years, 
the logs develop a bed of 
moss where small-seeded 
trees like hemlock can 
easily establish." Some of the nurse 
logs on our site have disintegrated, but 
their outlines can still be detected by 
the way the hemlocks' roots arch up 
over the space they once occupied. 

Before we leave, Wessels mentions 
the absence of stone walls on this site. 
That, and the evidence of continual 
(Continued on page 81) 



Stumps sprout from the remains of an American chestnut; 
the original chestnut was probably killed by chestnut blight and 
these sprouts were haruested for fence posts. 


A 
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Return of the Shad 


Salamon Have Beeai Slow to Re^Estatlis li oai tlie 
Commecficiuii;, Bili tlie Silvery Sliad Are Back 


By Jon Vara • Illustrated by Bert Dodson 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


I t's early morning at the Vernon Dam on the Connecticut 
River, a few miles south of Brattleboro. The swirling water 
below the dam pluclcs at the smali aluminum boat, making it 
swing from side to side on its anchor linę. The faint but un- 
mistakable springtime smell of the big river — somehow reminis- 
cent of freshly tumed soil — hangs in the cool, moist air. 

"There's a whole school of them," Forrest Woodruff says, point- 
ing into the water off the left side of the bow. He of- 
fers me a pair of glare-reducing sunglasses, and the 
dim, blue-green outlines of the migrating shad 
abruptly talce shape, in startling numbers. 

The shad, in fact, are all around us. As the daylight 
strengthens, it's apparent that at least sóme of the 
splashing sounds we've been hearing are coming from 
the two-foot-long fish themselves. They lcnife back 
and forth just beneath the surface or roli to the top 
and slap their tails, silver sides flashing. An occasional 
fish leaps and skitters across the surface in a trail of 
foam, as if boiling over with high spirits. If that's what 
the fish are really feeling, one can hardly blame them. 
Shad have been in exile from these waters for 200 
years, and now they're finally back. 

• 

Shad are members of the herring family and 
spend most of their lives at sea, ranging from the 
Gulf of Maine southward to the Carolinas. Lilce 
the Atlantic salmon and other anadromous fish — 
saltwater species that return to fresh water to 
spawn — they enter freshwater rivers up and 
down the eastern seaboard each spring. That in- 
cludes the Connecticut River, which was histori- 
cally open to migrating shad as far upstream as 
Bellows Falls, where the sharp drop in the riverbed 
prevented further passage. Stronger swimming salmon — which 
also ran up the river in large numbers — were capable of leaping 
over Bellows Falls, and once ranged nearly to the Canadian border, 
some 370 miles from the sea. 
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HOW TO SEE SHAD 


Y ou don’t have to be an angler to appre- 
ciate the return of the shad. Like the an- 
nual appearance of robins and warblers, 
the silvery gleam of shad in the river from 
mid-May to mid-June is a welcome sign 
of spring, one that can be enjoyed purely 
for its own sake. 

The best place to experience it is the 
self-guiding visitor center at the Vernon 
Dam, off Route 142 about 12 miles south 
of Brattleboro, where large viewing Win¬ 
dows in the fish ladder provide an excel- 
lent look at the fish as they work their way 
upstream againstthe stiff current. Cali the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service recording at 
(413) 548-9628 for information about 
numbers of shad and otherfish moving 
upstream. 

If you should arrive as the run nears its 
peak, beware: The pulsing movement of 
the shad against the backdrop of rushing 
water can have a sort of hypnotic effect, 
something like gazing into an open fire. 
Plan to stay awhile. 

The Bellows Falls Visitor Center, 30 
miles upstream, also has fish-viewing fa- 
cilities, along with some excellent exhibits 
on river history. But because Bellows Falls 
itself originally marked the end of the linę 
for shad — even though the fish ladder 
installed for the benefit of salmon now en- 
ables adventurous shad to pass the falls 
as well — most never do so. As a result, 
visitors to Bellows Falls can expect to see 
relatively few fish in the ladder, even when 
they are present in large numbers at the 
foot of the dam. 



The fish ladder at the Vernon Dam is something like a set of artificial 
rapids with eddies that allow shad and salmon to rest and move upstream. 
Below, Ron Karpius fishes the Connecticut for shad below the dam. 
Bottom, a Connecticut River shad. 




Both species were im- 
portant sources of food 
for the Native Ameri- 
cans of the Connecticut 
Valley and the Euro- 
peans who would later 
claim the area. (The 
shad's Latin name, Alosa 
sapidissima, means 
"most delicious shad," 
though shad are fairly 
bony fish.) As late as 
1780, a Connecticut cler- 
gyman could observe 
that "shad, bass and 
salmon morę than half 
support the province." 

Ali this came to a screeching halt in 
the autumn of 1798, when workers 
under the supervision of Captain El- 
isha Mack completed a 1,000-foot-long 
rock and timber dam across the river 
at Turners Falls, Massachusetts. It was 
a key first step in an ultimately suc- 
cessful plan to make the waterway 
navigable for boat traffic with a series 
of locks and dams, but its effect on the 
river's migratory fish was nothing 
short of devastating. 

For the original salmon population, 
in fact, it would be a death blow. By 
the time the Turners Falls dam sealed 
off the upper river — including the 
prime spawning habitat of its Vermont 
tributaries such as the West and White 
rivers — virtually all of the tributaries 
entering the lower river had already 


been dammed to provide waterpower 
for the region's rapidly growing human 
population. 

Only the main stem of the Con¬ 
necticut itself — from the new dam 
southward to the river's mouth — re- 
mained open to fish migrating from 
the ocean. To spawn successfully, 
however, Atlantic salmon need a grav- 
elly streambed covered with swift- 
flowing water. Because that sort of 
habitat is virtually nonexistent on the 
lower main stem of the river, the Turn¬ 
ers Falls dam effectively wiped out the 
salmon population of the entire Con¬ 
necticut basin. Although smali num¬ 
bers of adult fish returned to the river 
for a few years thereafter, by about 
1810 the last of them were gone, seem- 
ingly for good. 
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The river's shad fared somewhat 
better. Unlilce salmon, they don't 
spawn in gravel nests but simply 
broadcast their eggs in deep, swift wa- 
ter. That allowed them to hang on in 
the riveTs lower reaches despite the 
appearance of two additional dams far- 
ther downstream and the water pollu- 
tion that grew steadily worse as the 
valley filled up with cities and indus- 
try. By the 1960s, however, the picture 
could only be called bleak. The salmon 
were long gone, shad numbers were at 
an all-time Iow and the river itself was 
badly contaminated with sewage and 
industrial waste. 



According to a long-established prin- 
ciple in common law, an individual or 
Corporation that injures a public re- 
source such as a fishery is liable for 


damages. That obviously applied to 
the Connecticut River dams, but for 
the better part of two centuries, the 
political and technical barriers to re- 
solving the problem remained insur- 
mountable. 

The Connecticut passes through 
four States — Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
— on its 400-mile passage to the sea, 
and all four were fiercely protective of 
what they saw as their own interests. 
The companies controlling the dams 
that blocked the main stem of the 
river were wealthy and politically 
powerful. 

But then, with surprising swiftness, 
the tide began to turn. 

The lcey, according to Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife Department operations 
director Angelo Incerpi, was passage of 


the Federal Anadromous Fisheries 
Conservation Act of 1966, which pro- 
vided modest funding to study issues 
affecting migratory fish in a number of 
river systems. "It didn't take much 
study to see that without fish passage 
over the dams, there wouldnT be any 
anadromous fish to conserve," he says. 
Armed with the newly available fed¬ 
eral funds, fisheries managers from the 
four Connecticut River Basin States 
put dam owners on notice that they 
would be reąuired to install — and pay 
for — fish ladders and other structural 
changes. 

"At first," Incerpi recalls, "they 
came to the table kiclcing and scream- 
ing. They told us, 'Hey, they're your 
fish, so you pay for the fish ladders.' " 
But as talks continued over the next 
few years, it became increasingly obvi- 


What Happened to the Salmon? 


I he return of the shad to the Connecticut River 
I raises an obvious question: Where are all the 
salmon? There’s no simple answer, butthose 
involved in the restoration effort believe one im- 
portant factor is the Atlantic salmon’s propen- 
sity for long journeys. 

A newly hatched salmon remains in the 
fresh water of its home river for two years, at 
which point it heads downstream to the sea 
and makes its way to the rich Winter feeding 
grounds of the Davis Strait, between northern 
Canada and Greenland. A year or two later — 
having grown to five or 10 pounds — the ma¬ 
turę fish return to their home rivers, spawn, and 
the cycle begins again. That sort of long-dis- 
tance navigational ability seems to be largely in- 
born, although short-range direction-finding 
ability seems to depend on the young salmon’s 
ability to “imprint” on the taste of its home river. 
In any case, each salmon river originally con- 
tained its own particular strain of fish, able to 
find its way to and from the offshore feeding 
grounds to its own home and no other. 

The problem for fisheries managers, of 
course, is that the original strain of Connecticut 
River salmon — fish that were genetically pro- 
grammed with the necessary direction-finding 
ability — have been extinct for nearly two cen¬ 
turies. As a result, restoration efforts have de- 
pended on wild stock from relatively nearby 
rivers — primarily the Penobscot in Maine and 
the St. John in New Brunswick — which never 
entirely lost their original strains. 


Beginning in the 1980s, fisheries managers 
began stocking the Connecticut with large num¬ 
bers of such juvenile salmon. The smali per- 
centage of adults that later returned were then 
carefully trapped and their eggs reared in hatch- 
eries throughoutthe Connecticut Basin, such 
as the White River National Fish Hatchery in 
Bethel. The resulting fry were then returned to 
the river and the process repeated. 

By continuing that selection process from 
one year to the next — with each successive 
generation arising from parent fish with a 
demonstrated ability to travel to sea and return 
to the Connecticut — the hope is that a new 
and distinct strain of Connecticut River salmon 
will eventually emerge. 

Why not simply let the returning salmon 
spawn naturally in the river, rather than rearing 
the eggs in hatcheries? As biologist Jay 
McMenemy explains, that approach is simply 
too risky. “We still don’t have that many adult 
fish returning, and we want to raise as many 
young fish as we can,” he says. “When fish 
spawn naturally, the eggs and fry are vulnerable 
to predators, weather, water conditions — you 
name it.” 

Even so, it’s a risk that may carry some cor- 
responding benefit. For the past few years, 
smali numbers of returning adults have been al¬ 
lowed to go free, and pairs of wild salmon have 
spawned successfully in Vermont’s West River, 
the Westfield River in Massachusetts and per- 
haps in other streams as well. 


“It’s possible that the fry that hatch in the 
river will have some advantage over the hatch¬ 
ery fry,” McMenemy says. “It’s too soon to tell. 
But it’s great to see salmon nesting in the wild 
again.” Someday, like the spawning shad, it 
may again be a common sight. 

Be a Salmon Volunteer 

Each spring for morę than 10 years, the Ver- 
mont Department of Fish and Wildlife has 
stocked Connecticut River tributaries with about 
two million salmon fry — a labor-intensive pro- 
ject madę possible by a smali army of volun- 
teers who use buckets to haul the 
tiny fish from hatchery 
trucks to their 
new homes in 
area streams. (The 

timing may vary slightly from year to year, but 
the spring stocking generally runs from the very 
end of April into late May.) No special skills are 
required, although volunteers should be in good 
physical condition and capable of walking over 
the rocky terrain that is typical of most 
streambeds. If you’d like to lend a hand, con- 
tact one of the State fisheries biologists below 
for information: 

Jay McMenemy, Springfield District: (802) 
885-8855 (West River area). 

John Claussen, Roxbury District: (802) 485- 
7566 (White River area). 

Len Gerardi, St. Johnsbury District: (802) 
748-8787 (Passumpsic River area). 
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RETURN OF THE SHAD 


ous that change was in the air. The 
public was beginning to take an inter- 
est in the environment. The first Earth 
Day was celebrated in 1970, and what 
would become the Clean Water Act 
was gradually taking shape in Wash¬ 
ington. Although at least one lawsuit 
would prove necessary, most of the 
dam proprietors fell into linę rather 
than engage in costly and unpopular 
delaying actions. 

The construction took time, but by 
the spring of 1980, the Turners Falls 
fish ladder was open for business, and 
the first shad and salmon to enter Ver- 
mont sińce the presidency of John 
Adams reached the base of the Vernon 
Dam. With the opening of the Vernon 
passage the following year, migrating 
fish could — and did — swim all the 
way to Bellows Falls. On the wali of 
Angelo IncerpTs office in Waterbury, 
there is a framed photograph of an At¬ 
lantic salmon that ascended the Ver- 
non ladder that year. Although it's un- 
dated, there's a simple inscription on 
the back. It is the numeral one. 

• 

A visitor to the Vernon Dam imme- 
diately notices that the term "fish lad¬ 
der" is slightly misleading. The fish 
passage is actually closer to a fish 
stairway — a long, sloping concrete 
trough that doubles back on itself to 
save space, as a long flight of stairs 
winds around a stairwell. The flowing 
water within is broken up by evenly 
spaced baffles that create resting places 
similar to the pools and eddies found 
in the rapids of a natural stream. 

Deep within the structure, in a 
dimly lit concrete room, Nick Gana- 
coplos is gazing intently at what ap- 
pears to be an aąuarium set into one 
wali. In fact, it's a heavy glass window 
that loolcs into the fish ladder itself 
and allows fisheries managers to keep 
tabs on the progress of the upstream 
run. Like a gatekeeper tallying atten- 
dance at a sporting event — as in a 
sense he is — Ganacoplos cliclcs a 
hand-held mechanical counter for each 
passing fish. In response to a visitor's 
ąuestion, he consults a clipboard and 
announces that the shad count 
through Vernon, as of the previous 
evening, stands at 4,291. 

Jay McMenemy, a biologist with the 
State Department of Fish and Wildlife, 
has stopped by to pick up a radio re- 


ceiver he'11 use to track radio-tagged 
salmon in the West River, which en- 
ters the Connecticut a few miles up¬ 
stream. The shad, he explains, ąuickly 
returned to their old habitat once ac- 
cess was restored by the new fish lad¬ 
der. "When Vernon opened in 1981, 
we passed a few hundred shad. Five 
years later it was up to three or four 
thousand, and in the early '90s we had 
a couple of 30,000-fish years." Since 
then, he says the shad run through 
Vemon has stabilized at between 7,000 
and 10,000 fish per year. 

But while shad are booming, salmon 
numbers have lagged far behind. Only 
a handful pass before Vernon's count- 
ing room each spring, and while that 
number is artificially Iow — most 
adult salmon are captured farther 
downstream so their eggs can be prop- 
agated under controlled conditions — 
Jay McMenemy admits that progress 
has been slower than expected. 

"Everyone got a little carried away 
at first," he says. "We had some great 
years early in the program, with morę 
than 500 salmon entering the lower 
river. We thought the numbers would 
just keep going up from there, as they 
have for shad." He pauses, glancing up 
as a shad flips past the window. "Then 
we went through a few years when 
salmon numbers actually went down, 
and that caught us by surprise. Now 
things have turned around, and we're 
holding steady or gaining a little each 
year. We've got the salmon, we've got 
the habitat and the water ąuality and 
we've got the fish ladders. It's going to 
take time, that's all." 

(In 1999, according to the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 153 salmon en- 
tered the Connecticut River watershed, 
as opposed to about 196,000 shad.) 

Although salmon are among the 
world's most prized sport fish, their 
numbers are still far too Iow to sup- 
port an angling season in the Con¬ 
necticut River Basin. (Under the terms 
of a 1983 pact that established the 
Connecticut River Atlantic Salmon 
Commission, salmon fishing regula- 
tions must be agreed to by all four 
basin States.) The abundant shad, how- 
ever — sometimes known as the "poor 
man's salmon" — are fine gamę fish 
and have a devoted following. 

"Saltwater fish are really strong," 
Forrest Woodruff says as he fires an- 























other long cast into the swift water be- 
low the dam. "When you hook one of 
these guys, you know you've got some- 
thing on your linę." He should know. 
A building contractor from Jamaica, 
Vermont, Woodruff fishes the Con¬ 
necticut freąuently throughout the 
year, catching walleye, smallmouth 
bass, brown and rainbow trout and vir- 
tually every other gamę fish found in 
its waters. And although it's not un- 
common to hear an angler complain 
about a favorite fishing spot being too 
crowded, Woodruff feels that Ver- 
mont's shad fishery doesn't receive 
enough attention. 

"I think it's because you read so 
much about the salmon recovery going 
so slowly," he says. He finishes his re- 
trieve and casts again. "You can't even 
find shad darts [smali, heavily 
weighted lures used for shad fishing] in 
Brattleboro or Bellows Falls. The river 
has just been packed with shad for the 
past 10 years, and hardly anyone seems 
to know about it." 

• 

Although the river has come a long 
way in the past three decades, much re- 
mains to be done. Salmon numbers are 
still Iow, and it may talce years or even 
decades to re-establish a naturally 
spawning population of significant 
size. (See "What Happened to the 
Salmon?", page 65). Downstream fish- 
passage facilities, which guide juvenile 
fish safely past the turbinę intalce tubes 
as they return to sea, have received less 
attention than fish ladders and are still 
being fine-tuned. The fish ladder at 
Turners Falls seems to be passing fewer 
Vermont-bound fish than it should, 
and researchers are considering ways to 
resolve the bottleneck. 

But those are details. The fish are 
bacie, and Vermont is no longer biolog- 
ically cut off from the sea. Even the 
showy white blossoms of the wild 
shad bush have talcen on a new mean- 
ing — or rather, taken back an old one: 
Apart from being a familiar sign of 
warm spring weather, they now an- 
nounce the impending arrival of the 
shad themselves. It's enough to make 
anyone jump for joy. 


Freelance writer fon Vara lives in Cabot 
when he’s not hiking, climbing or canoe- 
ing. Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie 
lives in Readsboro. 
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V L R E P O R T S 


The Greenest Campus of Them Ali? 



Bicentennial Hall, Middlebury College's big new science center, was bnilt with 
wood certified to have been haruested in earth-friendly ways. It's an indication 
ofwhy Middlebury is an environmental leader. 


By Noel Perrin 

Photographed by 

Natalie Stultz 


N obody knows for surę which of 
the 1,700 colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States has the 
best environmental record. Nobody 
has yet madę a thorough enough study. 

But people do have opinions. And 
when they express them, one name 
crops up over and over: Middlebury 
College in Middlebury, Vermont. 
Some would say it's one of a little 
cluster of green leaders, along with 
Oberlin in Ohio, Dartmouth in New 
Hampshire, Santa Cruz in California, 
Prescott in Arizona. Otbers would say 
flatly that Middlebury is the best. 

There are two ways to judge a col¬ 
lege environmentally. First you look at 
the teaching. Do they have an Envi- 
ronmental Studies Program? The an- 
swer will probably be yes. Eighty per- 
cent of American colleges offer at least 
a course or two. And a few, like Green 
Mountain College in Poultney, have 
adopted a core environmental curricu¬ 
lum that every student must talce. It 
involves one course each, sophomore, 
junior and senior years. 

So there's a program. Now come the 
serious ąuestions. How well trained is 
its faculty? How big? Can students ma¬ 
jor in Environmental Studies? Do they? 
Do the courses offer good science as 
well as good intentions? And so on. 

The other way is to look at the col¬ 
lege^ own campus. Do they practice 
what they preach? As people at the 
EPA sometimes put it, do they walk 
the talk? For example, any environ- 
mentalist knows and is ąuite ready to 
inform you that the U.S. is one of the 
most wasteful users of energy in the 


world, and also the biggest air polluter. 
A huge share of that pollution, he'll 
add, comes from cars, trucks and the 
oil refineries that supply them. 

Having said this, he may hop in his 


car and drive 100 miles to give a talk 
on air pollution to a high school class, 
polluting all the way. 

He didn't have to. There's bus ser- 
vice to where he's going. But he's an 
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American. He drives. 

Alone. Except for the 
ton or two of Steel he 
brings along, like a 
snail traveling with an 
unusually large shell. 

His shell is labeled 
Toyota, maybe, or 
Ford. 

So there's teaching 
and there's practicing 
what you teach. Mid- 
dlebury is a winner on 
both counts. Tli take 
the teaching first. 

Middlebury has 
what is almost cer- 
tainly the oldest environmental stud- 
ies program in the country. It began in 
1965, well before the first Earth Day. 
Ali did not go smoothly. There were 
times when it looked as if Middlebury 
was also well ahead of student interest 
or concern. A year came when only a 
few dozen of Middlebury's 2,000 stu- 
dents (now 2,300) were enrolled in an 
environmental course, which means 
most of the courses were tiny. But 
then a phenomenal turn-around oc- 
curred — and Environmental Studies 
is not only a major, now it's the third 
largest major at Middlebury. Maybe 
1 you'd like figures? In 1989, five mem¬ 
bers of the graduating class had ma- 
jored in Environmental Studies. In 
1997, 49 had. In 1999, there were 66. 

Don't think for a second that even 
one of those majors was looking for 
something easy. The program is rigor- 
ous. Among other reąuirements, each 
major has to take five lab courses. 

Forty-one faculty members from 17 
departments teach the wide array of 
classes. The subjects rangę from the 
relatively lyrical, like "Visions of Na¬ 
turę" and "The American Landscape," 
to the hardest of hard science, like 
"Conservation Biology" and "Environ- 
mental Chemistry." 

So there's the teaching and preach- 
ing, and there's a lot of it. But what 
Middlebury practices, on and off its 
I campus, is, I think, even morę striking. 

I I'll start with the aspect of environ- 
mentalism that is most common in 
America. We are rapidly becoming a 
nation of recyclers. It's a rare Ameri¬ 
can who doesn't recognize the little 
triangle with a number inside that you 
find on the bottom of many plastic 
containers. It's an even rarer Vermon- 
ni ter or visitor to the State who doesn't 


lcnow about the five-cent deposit on 
beverage bottles and cans. 

Most colleges and universities prac- 
tice at least some recycling — the cur- 
rent estimate is about 80 percent. (It's 
no coincidence that this is the same 
figurę as for environmental programs. 
One leads straight to the other.) 

But not all practice it with equal ef- 
fect. Take Brown University in Rhode 
Island. Brown is serious and commit- 
ted — witness its new slogan, "Brown 
Is Green." Brown recycles a lot. A fuli 
36 per cent of what would otherwise 
pour into the waste stream gets saved. 
That's a good record, very good. It's 
better, in fact, than the record of my 
own college, which is Dartmouth. We 
recycle 33 percent. Brown better not re- 
lax, though. We are moving fast toward 
40, thanlcs to our new composting pro¬ 
gram. That's right; composting counts. 
It's recycling nutrients, as opposed to 
glass bottles and aluminum cans. 

But good as Brown and Dartmouth 
are, Middlebury easily beats them 
both. It removes 64 percent from the 
waste stream. If any other American 
college does as well, I haven't heard 
about it. 

Now let's turn to buildings and 
grounds. Tli start with buildings. All 
colleges that can afford it put up new 
ones with some regularity. Many seem 
to care morę about the prestige they 
hope to get by hiring a famous archi- 
tect than they do about energy-effi- 
cient techniąues or minimizing envi- 
ronmental damage. 

Guess who's an exception. Middle¬ 
bury has just completed the largest 
building in its 200-year history: the 
new science center called Bicentennial 
Hall. 

Walk in, and the first thing you no- 


tice is the stunning 
woodwork. Soon you 
learn it's not only 
beautiful, it's also en- 
yironmental. Bicen¬ 
tennial Hall is the 
first major application 
of a new concept 
called certified wood. 
Certified, that is, by 
the Forest Steward- 
ship Council or by 
Smart Wood, as hav- 
ing been harvested in 
sustainable and earth- 
friendly ways. If and 
when the use of certi¬ 
fied wood becomes widespread, the 
clear-cutting and destruction of tropi- 
cal rain forests will come to a screech- 
ing halt. 

Meanwhile, Bicentennial Hall has 
been a good thing not just for the col¬ 
lege but for numerous local loggers and 
landowners. Middlebury, the town and 
the college, are in Addison County. 
Five years ago the Addison County 
forester, David Brynn, began to orga- 
nize the group now called Vermont 
Family Forests. It has 31 members, and 
among them they own 4,700 acres of 
Vermont woodland. That's an average 
of 151 acres per family forest. The big 
timber companies would snicker at 
such little postage stamps. But Ver- 
mont loggers don't snicker. They're 
malcing morę money per thousand 
board feet, carefully cutting what will 
become certified lumber, than most of 
them have ever madę before. Since 
there are no middlemen, the landown¬ 
ers get morę, too. And thanlcs in part to 
Middlebury's remarkable vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Dave Ginevan, 
125,000 board feet of certified lumber 
have gone into Bicentennial Hall at a 



At Middlebury, recycling is important. 
Top, Bicentennial Hall. 
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trifling extra cost. It's not just a win- 
win situation. It's win-win-win. 

One other building needs to be men- 
tioned. This is a much smaller one 
called Weybridge House. 

Here 17 environmental 
studies majors live lives 
morę in harmony with 
their beliefs than most 
college students either 
are able or want to. Col¬ 
lege policy is moving 
away from affmity hous- 
ing like this, but, Presi- 
dent John McCardell 
says, "The environmen- 
tal house may be an ex- 
ception." Then his eyes 
light up. "What if the 
headąuarters of our recy¬ 
cling was moved there?" 

He is imagining 17 stu¬ 
dents tempering their 
idealism with real-world 
experience, involving 
real dollars and real 
trash. 

After buildings, the 
grounds. Even the grass 
is different at Middle- 
bury. It's not a monocul- 
ture. "'Here the tolerance 
level of weeds and insect 
pests is called biodiversity, and we 
think it's good," says Milce Ade, head 
grounds lceeper. I aslced him what his 
application ratę for herbicides was. He 
smiled. "My application ratę last year 
was zero." So, I ask, what if there's a 
place where grass just can't seem to 
thrive? "We put in shrubbery," he an- 
swers. 

After grounds, dining halls. They're 
different, too. I'm thinking of the 


weelcly candlelight dinners sponsored 
by the Environmental Council, which 
serve the triple purpose of saving a 
tiny bit of electricity, heightening 


awareness and being romantic. I'm 
thinking still morę of the recent Dish 
and Spoon War. Let the students tell it 
in their own words. I ąuote from a stu¬ 
dent flier. 

"Middlebury students fought to re- 
move disposables from the dining 
halls. Now we are faced with their re¬ 
turn unless we stop the flow of dishes 
out of the dining areas." (That's a po- 
lite way of saying students keep steal- 


ing the crockery.) The flier continues: 
"Please do your part by using your 
CUPPS mug and not taking china and 
silverware." In case you're wondering 
what CUPPS stands for, 
it's "Can't Use Paper, 
Plastic or Styrofoam." 

Does Middlebury 
sound too good to be 
true? Weil, it should. Re- 
member, it is probably 
the greenest college out 
of 1,700. For that, you 
need to be doing a lot of 
things right — including 
some I haven't even 
mentioned, like the col¬ 
lege^ vast and profitable 
composting program, the 
envy of Addison County. 

But before I end, let me 
mention a couple of 
things the college doesiTt 
do so well. One is deal- 
ing with car pollution on 
campus. Middlebury is 
no leader here. I think 
Emory University in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, is proba¬ 
bly the leader. Emory has 
only two electric vehi- 
cles at the moment — 
but the president drives 
one of them. And it also has a 31-pas- 
senger electric tram that conveys stu¬ 
dents around campus — plus seven 
electric buses on order. 

By contrast, Middlebury has one 
electric pickup (as does the University 
of Vermont). It's a start, but a very 
modest one. The college knows that. 
"I suspect we'll have several EVs in a 
year or two," says President Mc¬ 
Cardell. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


T here’s a little-known and quite unusual guide to higher education called Making 
a Difference College Guide. It’s edited by an idealistic Californian named 
Miriam Weinstein. 

Of our 1,700 colleges and universities, she has picked 83 that she thinks do 
make a difference, especially environmentally. Here you will find Middlebury, 

Santa Cruz, Oberlin, Prescott, Dartmouth and 78 others. They are not ranked. She 
makes no attempt to pick a Greenest College — or to pass any judgments at all. 
But in an appendix she does sort out the 83, State by State. The result is interest- 
ing, maybe even astonishing. 

California leads, with 11 green colleges. No surprise there. California also leads 
in population, with 33 million people. New York comes close after: eight green in- 
stitutions. That’s no great surprise, either. New York has 18 million people. 

But who comes third? Texas, second largest of States, with its 280,000 square 
miles and its 20 million people? No, according to Making a Difference , Texas has 
just one green institution. Illinois? Illinois has nonę at all. 

Third place goes to tiny Vermont, which is one-sixteenth the size of California 
and has one fifty-fifth the population. Vermont has seven green institutions. Be- 
sides Middlebury, it has Burlington College, Goddard College, Green Mountain 
College, Marlboro College, Sterling College and the University of Vermont. Per 
capita or per square mile, no other State even comes close. 
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And to do the college justice, I 
should add that Middlebury is about to 
talce the astonishing step of closing 
some campus roads to vehicular traf- 
fic. It's a risky business, separating an 
American from his or her car, even if 
that person is an environmentalist, 
and even if it's only by 500 feet. 

Another thing the college hasn't yet 
accomplished is motivating half or a 
little morę than half of its students. 

There are recycling bins in every 
dorm. Not everyone uses them ; still 
fewer take cans back for the deposit. 
"What's a nickel deposit to someone 
who's paying $30,000 a year to be 
there?" aslcs a sophomore friend of 
minę. Another student, an environ- 
mental studies major named Cindy 
Withington, says even some of her fel- 
low majors won't bother to recycle. "I 
know many who never turn off their 
computers," she adds. I asked the 
daughter of close friends, a student 
who shares a large suitę with five other 
young women, how many of the six 
could be called environmentalists. She 
thought for some minutes, even did 
some counting on her fingers. "Two 
and a half," she finally said. I would 
guess that figurę to be typical. It's a de- 
cent percentage. 

Yes, and if you compare Middlebury 
not just to other American colleges 
I but to foreign ones too, it's outstand- 

ing. 

Back in June of 1999, I was having a 
I cup of coffee in downtown Middle- 
I bury. It was early. The only other per- 
I son in the little cafe was the person be- 
I hind the counter, a blond young 
I woman named Alice. She had gradu- 
I ated from Middlebury 12 days earlier, 
I and this was her summer job. In the 
I fali she would join her young English 
I husband at Nottingham University, 
I where he would be a senior. 

"What's recycling like at Notting- 
I ham?" I asked, whipping out my pad. 

Alice looked to see if I was serious. 
I "There is nonę," she said. "I never 
I even heard the word used." 

Compared to that, the whole U.S. 
I looks pretty good, and Middlebury is 
I spectacular. 


I Noel Perrin, author, electric vehicle 
I owner, driver and booster, and adjunct 
I professor of environmental studies at 
I Daitmouth, lives in Thetford. 
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YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
SE R VIC ES 
SINCE 1985 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 

Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 




For morę information ca II 800.809.6439 or write: 
The Clean Yield 
Garvin Hill Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

www.cleanyield.com 
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You Can Get There From Here... 




\ftdodlands 


Swwe, Venmn t 


RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and seryice. 


You deserve a choice... 
You’ve earned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.coplejjwoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’11 think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Yermont 


A Partnership of Copley Health Sjjstems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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In Chelsea, the Art of Spring 

By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Andre Jenny 



C helsea 7 s sons and 
daughters are head- 
ing out onto the 
field. The first graders are 
obviously eager: skipping, 
giggling, jumping puddles. 

The fifth graders are try- 
ing to hide their excite- 
ment with a show of pre- 
teen nonchalance. // Don't 
be too cool to partici- 
pate, 77 says one mom, 
nudging her daughter into 
linę. In the center of the 
field the Maypole stands, strung with a 
rainbow of ribbons and crowned with 
flowers. 

It seems all of Chelsea has turned 
out on this rainy Saturday in 1998. 
The children form a large ring around 
the Maypole, the musicians strike up 
as the crowd checks its song sheets, 
joining in a round as the bells of 
Chelsea sound. Children take up the 
ribbons and dance. Soon the Maypole 
is wound in a delicate web of colors, 
woven by slightly sodden but stalwart 
arachnids. 

Motley skies are a tradition at the 
biennial Chelsea Community Spring 
Festival. 7/ There 7 s no spring if it 
werenT for the rain," observes a philo- 
sophical type, and indeed the watery 
atmosphere brings out the green in the 
newly leafed-out hillsides surrounding 
the town and enhances the blooms in 
the two enormous pots of forsythia 
and cherry blossoms flanking the 
speaker 7 s stand. 


There, a trio of high school seniors 
is reading a poem to which each 
schoolchild has contributed. There are 
lines invoking snakes, mud, black- 
birds, fishing season, buds, rebirth, 
planting pansies with Grandma, new- 
born lambs, peepers at night, building 
forts, rapid-running rivers and soften- 
ing hearts. 

The entire Spring Festival, in fact, is 
a paean to the season, to renewal, to 
community and creativity. It 7 s the 
brainchild of Joan Feierabend, the art 
teacher at the Chelsea Public School. 
"I wanted to get people to come out 
and see the arts in Chelsea/ 7 says Feier¬ 
abend. /7 People have a tendency to go 
to events only when their kids are in- 
volved. We wanted to bring art to the 
public and get the whole community 
involved. To me, this is a walking art 
show. 77 

Now the festivities become interac- 
tive when some brave grownups join 
in the Maypole dance. Inevitably, 


some get snarled, and par- 
ents piele up fallen tod- 
dlers consumed by gales 
of giggles. 

"Some of those kids 
can 7 t even tie their shoes 
yet, 77 observes Harold 
Luce, a 79-year-old 
Chelsea native, leading 
the band with his fiddle. 
/7 It 7 s a wonderful thing. 
The children are making 
up one of their snów days. 

The buses come and pick 
them up the same as on a regular 
school day, and the parents come, 
too. 77 

They 7 re lured by a day-long lineup of 
events that begins with the opening 



Oxen kani celebrants down Chelsea's 
main Street during the tozvn's 
Community Spring Festival. 

Above, the crosscut saw contest; 
right, the race down the First Branch 
of the White River. 
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ceremony at 8:30 a.m. and continues 
well into the evening with a dance and 
bonfire till 10:30. In between, Chelsea 
offers a paradę, Morris dancers, a 
potluck lunch, band concert, carnival, 
scavenger hunt, art show, book sale, 
raft race, cookout and fashion show — 
not to mention the sort of serendipi- 
tous adventures that such an occasion 
engenders. 

Which event is the greatest? "I like 
all of them," says kindergartner Robin 
Kennedy, 6, diplomatically. Robin is 
enjoying the morning with Alex Ellis, 
6, and Carol Ann Hook, 5, all in bright 
slickers. // We / ve been making flower 
hats in class. We're going to be flowers 
on our float in the paradę/' says Robin. 
The girls are delighted to see the Green 
Man stroił by, with burlap spats, mot- 
ley shirt and stupendous crown of 
branches. "I was introduced to the 
Green Man when they asked me to be 
it," says Chris Farnham, 17. "I found 


out that he is born on a May morning 
and is lcilled in October; kind of a sea- 
sonal guy who lives out in the woods. 
He's a sprightly fellow." 

En route to the paradę, Jean Battey, a 
fifth-generation Chelseaite, is handing 
out free cider and doughnuts, donated 
by local businesses. "We were all a lit- 
tle skeptical before the first festival; 
people said, 'How can you have a 
potluck lunch for a whole town?' But 
it worked beautifully." 

The idea that the festival should not 
be a fund raiser came up early in the 
preliminary discussions among the or- 
ganizers and caught on ąuickly. "That 
was one of the suggestions that came 
from the community, that this should 
be an entirely free event," says Feier- 
abend. "We only charge for the barbe- 
cue, and that's just to recoup the cost 
of the chicken. There are so many 
things people are asked to contribute 
to, we wanted to give back. It just felt 


right, and it got people's generous 
spirit going." 

Across the South Green (there are 
two greens in Chelsea], the Vermont 
National Guard Band has strucle up a 
little Sousa, encouraging marchers to 
step lively. Apparently this is no easy 
task for the Chelsea Fire Department, 
modeling new gear: "If you're going to 
wear uniforms, boys, you've got to 
keep in step!" someone hollers from 
the crowd assembling to watch the pa¬ 
radę. Mobility is no problem for Shani 
Pomerantz, a seasoned stilt-walker at 
9 years old, interviewed atop her perch 
several feet off the ground. "The first 
time I did it was last year. It's fun, and 
you can see a lot of the paradę from up 
here." Good idea, sińce porch space 
along the paradę route is packed and 
going for a premium. 

These May Day/Earth Day events 
tend to have an ecological bent. This 
year's is "Living with the Earth," with 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR YOUTHS 


IN A DAY 


:/I 


t^mnm%/m» ifc 


Lakę Champlain, Vt. 

?h 

FOR GIRLS 7-17 YRS; STAY FOR 3^ OR 7 WKS 
FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 130 L0VELY ACRES 

Laugh and learn! Be in a play, ride a horse, waterski, sail, 
canoe. Do a collage, crafts, point, draw, dance, take 
gymnastics & tennis. Go on great trips: hiking, sailing, 
canoe and, yes, even crew! Practice fairness, cooperation, 
respect; learn leadership! 

M/M Williams, 77 Kiniya Road, 

Colchester, VT 05446 (802) 893-7849 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 

iSl ACCREDITED 
C , AMP * 

Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


campabnaki.org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERMONT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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WiMerness Gamp 



Norwich University 

Futurę 

Leaders 

Program 

Summer Camps 


one week sessions 
July 1 - August 6, 2000 

for men and women aged 14-19 


Futurę Leaders Program 
Norwich University 
158 Harmon Drive 
Northfield, VT 05663 

802.485.2531 or jrleader@norwich.edu 


Team Building 
Water Saffety 
Ropes Challenge 
Lifeguard Training 
Adventure Courses 
Survival Skills Training 
Emergency Response 
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Camping with 
Horses 

H0RSEMANSHIP 
WATER SP0RTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

- 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Clare Nelson & Allison King, Directors cccapers@vermontel.net 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 



Farm & 
Wilderness 

Summer Camps 

Hike mountain trails, milka co w, build a cabin, 
paddle a canoe, harvest carrots, weave a 
dreamcatcher, swim in a mountain lakę, sieep 
under the stars, laugh 'tilyour sidee ache. 

Challenges and fun for girls and boys in a support- 
ive, diverse community based on mutual respect, 
simple rustic living, joy and adventure. Resi- 
^ dential camps for ages 9-17 & day camp 
*~*,7)in Vermont's Green Mountains. 

61 years Quaker leadership. 


•t-H 


Farm & Wilderness. nymouth. vrc >5056 
El02/422-3761 email: fandw@fandw.orK 
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P I T T S F O R D , V E R M O N T 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

85 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 
Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes 

Cali Mikę Byrom 888-345*9193 W 

e-mail: Sangamonvt@aol.com 


TOLL FREE 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Elective Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
74th Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 

_ www.brownledqe.org _ 
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paradę participants reflecting the 
theme. Surę enough, there are the 
kindergartners, as promised, sporting 
petal crowns on their garden float, 
waving to an adoring public. 

Another float features the butterfly 
life cycle, with kids throwing out pen- 
cils to the crowd — except for one 
bumblebee baby who's doing morę 
chewing than throwing. 

Many of the floats are pulled by vin- 
tage tractors — the first graders are 
helped along by a 1944 Case VAC, the 
seventh graders by a 1954 Ford NAA. 
There's a 1959 John Deere and a 1960 
Cockshutt. The floats are followed by 
classic cars, from a 1928 Ford Roadster 
pickup bought from a convent in Que- 
bec to a 1966 Mustang ragtop, pur- 
chased for $60 and restored to its for- 
mer brilliance. 

Undoubtedly, the most arresting ve- 
hicle is a school bus, painted in wild 
colors. With a few minor adjustments, 
it now says "COOL BUS" in front, and 
"HOO US" astern, with kids blowing 
bubbles from the Windows in between. 
The bus is another result of an early 
brainstorming session. It was donated 
by the town for use as a permanent 
mini art museum at the school, and 
money from a foundation grant was 
used for painting. "We had a competi- 
tion where the kids designed and built 
little model buses," says Feierabend. 
"We liked all the proposals, so we put 
one on one side of the bus, one on the 
other and one on the inside." 

Over on the green, they're setting up 
for the potluck lunch. Under tents on 
three lanes of end-to-end tables are 
vats heaped with sław. There are 
mounds of baked beans, chips, dips, 
cheeses, rolls, lasagna, bread-and-but- 
ter piekłeś, muffins and salads of all 
stripes, from mesclun garnished with 
pansies to tuna noodle. At one end of 
each table is a steaming piąte of cooked 
ham. Town residents and guests from 
elsewhere filter over from the paradę, 
forming six lines, one on either side of I 
each buffet table, serpentines of hun- 
gry expectation. 

"Help yourself, guys, get what you I 
want," says one parent. As if any urg- I 
ing were necessary. Over at the dessert 
table, Sue Barnaby, one of the food or- I 
ganizers, puts out pies and brownies. I 
"Everybody contributes something," I 
she says. "We sent out a notę at school. I 
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Different grades brought different 
things. We always ask the younger 
kids to bring what we really want; the 
older kids brought chips." Nearby, one 
satisfied customer exhibits a face 
smeared with a buffet-table blend of 
Jell-o, chocolate ice cream and cup- 
cake frosting. "I told her not to start 
with dessert," groans the parent, nap- 
lcins at the ready. 

On the ballfield, the carnival is un- 
der way. At the jolce booth, the resi- 
dent comedians seem to be the only 
ones cracking up. "Okay, Tli go bacie 
to the boolc," one says, and pulls out a 
faded paperback fuli of family-friendly 
one-liners. Elsewhere there are cross- 
cut sawing events, hoop rolling, egg 
races and the hay-bale toss, the latter 
run by John Parker. 

An onlooker notes, "You're going to 
wear that bale out." Too true. 

"There's no roli to it anymore," says 
Parker, who currently holds the record. 
He acknowledges his edge: "Pm run- 
ning the event, so it gives me an ad- 
vantage." 

Elsewhere, teams are gearing up for 
the raft race, an aąuatic contest of great 
slcill — and hilarity — held on the First 
Branch. Other kids are chasing around, 
finding things for the scavenger hunt. 
Still others are putting the finishing 
touches on wild costumes and elabo- 
rate dance routines for the evening 
fashion show, this year featuring a 
zany chicken and a radioactive carrot. 

Bacie on the South Green, people are 
finishing up their lunches. It's ąuite a 
sight: an entire town breaking bread 
together. Feierabend says, "It's won- 
derful to see people looking lilce 
they're filled with joy." 

"Whenever you do something big," 
she adds, "it makes people realize that 
big things are possible. Kids' worlds 
can be very smali, but this sense of 
community and community fun is an 
important realization on their part, the 
realization of possibility." 

• 

Chelsea's next Community Spring 
Festival will be held May 6 from 8:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Chelsea Public 
School. For information: (802) 685- 
4551. 


Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. Photogra- 
pher Andre Jenny lives in Montpelier. 



370 RAILROAD ST. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

802 748-2423 


outside in. Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 

Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; Vintage Canoes 
^ Philip R. Goodwin Prints ^Antlers &Taxidermy; Moose Heads 
Fashions by Samii, Lewis Creek, lbex GD Pendleton Blankets 
Gn Delicious French Wines 


J ULUItJ 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 
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STATES PRIDE 

18 E. Main, Suitę B Yermillion, SD 57069 605-624-9641 


Ali fifty States have within their borders products that in 
some organie way represent the people and the land. 

These are each “state’s pride!” 

Painters, authors, sculptors, growers , and crafters of all 
kinds - you are invited to become a part ofthe State’s Pride 
market: a powerful, yet economical way to showcase your 
home-crafted products to the nation. 

Fiiut us at. . . 

WWW.STATESPRIDE.CaM 
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V e r m o m t Foods 


Tlie Egg Comes Out of Its Shell 


By Andrea Chesman 



T he chicks are coming! The 
chiclcs are coming! 

It's an annual spring rite, 
played out at farm Stores through- 
out Vermont each April. Tm not 
talking about cute little Easter 
pets, either. I mean fluffy day-old 
yellow birds that will grow up to 
be dirt-scratching, noise-making, 
manure-producing, egg-laying 
hens. I am talking about a living, 
growing tradition that says some- 
thing about our lives today. 

In the not-so-distant past, most 
households kept chickens. The 
chickens roamed free in the yard, 
foraging for themselves. What lit¬ 
tle they cost in grain was madę up 
for by the eggs they produced. 

With the advent of supermar- 
kets, discount clothing Stores and 
busy modern life, chicken-keeping 
declined. Then came an alarming 
rise in heart disease, which was proba- 
bly a direct result of the modern seden- 
tary lifestyle of commuting in cars and 
sitting in offices. Assuming that most 
people would abandon neither cars nor 
offices, health officials looked to diet 
for answers — and blamed, among 
other culprits, the egg. Too high in fat 
and cholesterol, they said. In 1945, be- 
fore health officials warned of a link 
between diet and heart disease, per 
capita annual egg consumption in the 
United States was 402 eggs. By 1998, 
consumption was down to 242 eggs 
per person per year. 

I am happy to report the egg is mak- 
ing a comeback in kitchens and in our 
own backyards. 

First the nutritional good news: Ac- 


A harvest of fresk, home-grown Yermont 
eggs kas some real benefits. 

cording to an article in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
last year, "An egg per day is unlikely 
to have substantial overall impact on 
the risk of coronary heart disease or 
stroke among healthy men and 
women." One egg contains about 76 
calories, 6.3 grams of protein and 5 
grams of fat, two-thirds of which is un- 
saturated. In addition, the yolk con¬ 
tains good amounts of B vitamins and 
vitamin A, as well as iron, all of which 
are easily digested. 

Nutritionally, all eggs are the same, 
morę or less. But when it comes to 
freshness and ąuality, local fresh eggs 
make a big difference in flavor and 
cooking ąualities. 

According to statistics compiled by 


the Vermont Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, there are some 300,000 lay- 
ing hens in the State, and these 
produce a total of 9 million dozen 
eggs each year — or 15 dozen eggs 
for every person in the State. Some 
we cook at home, and some are 
sold to restaurants and bakeries. 
The big Vermont producers — 
Shadow Cross Farm in Colchester, 
Vermont Egg Farm in Highgate 
Springs, Mapie Meadow Farm in 
Salisbury and Mansfield Valley 
Poultry in Stowe — account for 
about 80 percent of those eggs. 
Mansfield Valley Poultry, which 
sells throughout the Stowe area, 
I raises "floor birds" the old-fash- 
| ioned way, which means they lay 
- their eggs in nests, not onto con- 
veyor belts. 

If you look for a Vermont farm 
label, you can be reasonably surę 
of getting fresh eggs — and freshness 
does count. A fresh egg has a nice 
compact round yolk that sits in the 
center of the firm white — perfect for 
good-looking sunny-side-up eggs. An 
older egg will have a yolk that is 
spread out and the white will be wa- 
tery and thin. 

For the freshest possible egg, you'11 
want to raise your own or find a neigh- 
bor with a hen house; there are proba- 
bly eggs for sale if you ask. 

I pass Jean Ryan's Pampered Poultry 
in Ripton on my morning walk. Any 
time I want, I can stop at the tidy little 
chicken coop and cluck at whatever 
hens happen to be inside. They watch 
me from behind chicken wire as I take 
a dozen eggs from a smali refrigerator, 
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leave $1.40 in the box and sign in for 
Jean's records. 

These 23 White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Sex-Linked, Black Sex- 
Linked and Barred Rock hens (two 
dozen less one that a hawlc ate) live in 
style, in a clapboard-covered structure 
built from a 1982 Better Homes and 
Gardens design. They roost each night 
amid fragrant wood shavings and roam 
outside by day, scratching for grubs 
and bugs. The hens are three years old 
and due for replacement — among 
them they yield 16 to 18 brown eggs a 
day. (In their prime, hens produce an 
egg every 24 hours; as the hen ages, it 
will talce longer. What color egg a hen 
lays is determined by breed; brown 
eggs and white eggs are identical in 
taste and nutrition.) 

I decided to perform a taste test. I 
bought some commercially produced 
Vermont eggs from the Middlebury 
Natural Food Co-op. Then I stopped by 
to collect eggs from Su White and Erie 
Warren, the owners of a hen house in 
Ripton madę of "cob" — an adobe-like 
mixture of clay and straw. White let 
me collect the eggs, still warm, from 
the nest. These were fresh eggs! 

I cracked both eggs onto plates. Both 
yollcs stood tali, the whites were firm 
and viscous. But the Ripton yollcs were 
deeply golden compared to the pallid 
sunshine of the commercial eggs. 
Scrambled and coolced, the Ripton 
eggs tasted richer, creamier. It was a 
subtle difference, but a real one. 

Does this subtle taste difference ac- 
count for the rise in home floclcs? I 
aslced Ewa Devoid of Middlebury^ 
Agway Farm Storę, who told me that 
chiclc orders have been inereasing by 
15 to 20 percent each spring. She sees 
it as a response to "the Chemical 
thing." 

"People want to know what is get- 
ting into their food," she said. "Also, 
chickens are very relaxing to watch. 
People tell me they love to watch their 
chickens scratching in the dirt like 
they haven't a care in the world." 

This time of year, it is hard not to 
thinlc about eggs, the symbol of Easter. 
Eggs have been a symbol of fertility 
throughout history. Peasants in cen¬ 
tral Europę smeared egg on their plows 
to ensure good crops. French brides 
broke eggs when they crossed the 
threshold of a new home (tip: to clean 





Come Home to an Acti\e Retirement! 


T he first residents of Shelburne Bay have moved in and are 
enjoying the security and luxury of Vermont’s premier senior 
living community! For best selection, reserve your apartment soon. 


• 65 spacious one and two-bedroom apartments with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
fully applianced kitchens • Breakfast and dinner served daily in the luxurious 
dining room • Fitness Center, indoor pool & spa, community room with fireplace, 
beauty parlor, barber shop and pub • Spacious storage facilities • Health, exercise, 
educational and social programs • 24-hour concierge service, housekeeping, linen service 


No large entrance fee. 

One monthly rental co\ers all! 





Visil our beautiful 
model apartment 

Open Monday-Friday 
9 am - 4 pm 

jj|j: Genesis ElderCare^Networn 

Please cali (802) 985-9847 for morę Information or to Schedule a personaI tour 


Vermont's Premier Senior Living Community 

185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Ycrmont 05482 
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spirit. Our beautiful LogCabi 


A-Special lnvitation 

Oelebrating over 30 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger’s -Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
storę tuckea aw au in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 
TalL-tne pum pici n patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter...ourgift shop will sparlcle with christmas 
ab in Gift Shop > is nestled amon 



>utitul LogC-abm Cjitt bhop is nestled am 
isplay gardens, ponds and greenhouses 
^ " Christmas Shop open Oct 15 th thrc 


among 10 acres o 


f 


p open Oct 15th throu^h christmas Eve. 


i , ugh C 

A wonderful stop for the entire farmtu. Op< 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -FeblOth & 


pen year-round 

__eptión of Jan. lOth -PebTOth S* Auglst -15th 

Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

15 Baltimore Rd., No. Springfield, vY 05150 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
1(800) 488-2645 • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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New Dimension Homes, Inc. 



Model home located off 1-95 Exit 37 
Clinton, Maine 


Tom and Dianę Caffyn 
RR1 Box 95, VL2, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 

AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 

Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Let us help you design the home 
of your dreams! 
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David D. Parker 

STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 

Specializing in 18th & 19th Century 
Ban/s & Homes 

904 Upper Dummerston Rd. H Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
Tel: (802) 257-5717»Fax: (802) 257-5719 

www.parkerrestoration.com 
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check out www.mountainjobs.com 


DEDICATED TO BRINGING TOGETHER MOUNTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND HIGH OUALITY PROFESSIONALS 

orcali 307.734.5919 



Mountain Resort Community Employment Connection. 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

America*s oldest maker of 

HAND- & BEAMS 
HEWN 



Complete Fly-Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

Classic Country Fashions for 
Men & Women 

Rugged Outdoor Wear 

Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 

Orvis 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 • Open daily 9-6 

www.orvis.com 
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BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

1320 LEE ROAD. GUILFORD, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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The Original Bug Shirt 1 





Superior Protection 
From Biting Insects 

THE ORIGINAL 
BUG SHIRT®. 
PANTS. and GAITERS 

“THE 0NES THAT 
WORK!” 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

THE ORIGINAL BUG 
SHIRT® COMPANY 

1-800-998-9096 

www.bugshirt.com 

bugshirt@onlink.net 
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YERMONT FOODS 


up a broken egg, cover with salt, then 
sweep up). The Easter egg not only cel- 
ebrates the end of Lenten abstinence 
but also represents a Christianization 
of pagan ceremonies that linked hu- 
man sexuality with spring planting. 

Eggs figurę prominently in the 
Greek Orthodox traditions of the con- 
gregation of the Dormition of the 
Mother of God Church in Burlington. 
In the Greek tradition, eggs are dyed 
bright red to symbolize the blood of 
Christ. According to Anthe Athas of 
Burlington, "After 40 days of not eat- 
ing meat or dairy, a light meal with 
eggs and cheese after the midnight ser- 
vice is traditional. And there is noth- 
ing morę wonderful than a Greek 
omelet madę with feta cheese and 
tomatoes." Another traditional dish is 
a lamb soup thickened with eggs. 

The Greek community in Burling¬ 
ton dates back to 1905; the church was 
established in the 1930s. It is only one 
of the many immigrant populations 
that have brought their egg traditions 
to North America, a custom that 
started with Columbus, who brought 
the first chickens to the New World. 

There is one strictly Vermont cus¬ 
tom — boiling eggs in sap in the evap- 
orator during mapie sugaring season. I 
asked Bruce Martell, marketing spe- 
cialist at the State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, if sap-boiled eggs were any 
sweeter than eggs boiled in tap water. 
"Jeezum crow," he said, laughing, "I 
don't know. My gut reaction is they 
must be, because the shells are porous. 
But to be very honest, I don't know/ 7 
Weil, I've tasted both, and I can't tell 
the difference. I think Tli go conduct 
another taste test. 

Recipes 

Egg Salad Sandwiches 

No one is morę passionate about egg 
salad than Burlington Free Press food 
writer Debbie Salomon. She fondly re- 
calls the egg salad sandwiches of her 
youth, served at every drugstore soda 
fountain on toasted thin-sliced white 
bread. "Nothing has ever been as 
good," she says. "Eggs don't taste the 
same for one thing." This is her recipe: 
6 extra-large or jumbo eggs 
% cup finely chopped inner celery ribs, 
parsley leaves, fresh diii and snipped 
scallions 
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Hellmann’s mayonnaise 

About 1 tablespoon juice from Mrs. Fan- 
ning’s Bread et) Buttei Piekłeś (or sub- 
stitute another brand, or the brine 
from green olives) 

Salt and pepper 

Toasted whole wheat, wbite or rye 
bread, or untoasted pumpernickel 

Lettuce 

Put the eggs in a pot large enough so 
they're not crowded, cover with cold 
water, bring to a simmer on medium- 
high heat; simmer for 3 to 4 minutes. 
Then turn off the heat, cover the pot 
and let sit for 10 minutes. Drain off 
the hot water, cover with cold water, 
set aside for 2 to 3 minutes. Peel and 
chop immediately with a pastry 
blender. Use light strokes so the eggs 
are fluffy, not mashed. Mix with cel- 
ery, parsley, diii and scallions. 

Fold in enough mayonnaise to barely 
hołd the ingredients together, then add 
enough piekle juice to make a cohe- 
sive but not sticlcy or wet mass. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Re- 
frigerate for 1 hour. 

Serve the egg salad on the bread; 
don't pile it on too thickly. Top with a 
single leaf of garden or iceberg lettuce. 
Makes 3 sandwiches. 

Greek Omelet 

2 tablespoons butter 

4 or 5 large eggs, at room temperaturę 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

5 ounces feta cheese, crumbled 

1 to 2 tomatoes, peeled, seeded and 
diced 

Melt the butter in a well-seasoned 
I or nonstick omelet pan over medium- 
I high heat. Beat together the eggs and 
I salt and pepper to taste. When the but- 
I ter melts, swirl it around in the pan 
I until its foam subsides. Pour in the 
I eggs. When the eggs begin to set, push 
I them to the side and let the uncooked 
I eggs flow to the bottom. While the 
I eggs are still slightly runny, shake the 
I pan and loosen the bottom of the eggs 
I with a spatula. Spread the feta cheese 
I and tomatoes evenly across the middle 
I of the omelet. With a spatula, fold the 
I right third of the omelet over the filled 
I center. Then fold in the left side. Serve 
& at once. Makes 2 to 3 servings. c 


Andrea Chesman is Vermont Life's food 
editor. She lives in Ripton. 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 




ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 


ART FOR 

EVERYDAY LIVING 

A truły unique collection of 
Vermonfs finest contemporary 
and traditional crafts. 


Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 


y, 


Shop our new online gallery 
at www.froghollow.org 


VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 


FROG HOLLOW 


MIDDLEBURY BURLINGTON MANCHESTER 
802.863.6458 802.388.3177 802.362.3321 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 



Wouldn'* you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

WeShipAnywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sutt 11:30-4 
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A Vermont Century 

This historical treasure captures the soul and spirit of Vermont. A Vermont 
Century, published by the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus and the Rutland Herald , 
is a collection of photographs and essays honoring the unforgettable faces, 
moments, struggles and triumphs of the past 100 years. BCEN089 $34.95 



Bennington Potters “Trigger” Mugs 


Steaming hot coffee or tea will taste great 
in these handsome Blue Agatę stoneware 
mugs. For generations this has been the 
most collected mug of the Breakfast at 
Bennington Collection. The classic two fin- 
gered “trigger” handle keeps you and your 
hot drink steady. 

ZMUG036 $9.95 


(ZMUG236 Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 






Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Warren Kimble Design! 


In Waterville, the Brown family packs syrup in containers fea- 
turing the artwork of Vermont artists. These pint and quart 
jugs have a colorful Warren Kimble label entitled “Fabric 
of America.” Give your family and friends the world’s 
finest Grade A medium amber mapie syrup and start a 
collection of these unique containers. 


FSP2477 1 pint jug $10.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę $10.50 ea.) 



FSP3478 1 quart jug $18.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę $17.95 ea.) 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399; ext. 0016 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the Order Form, opposite. 


Yermont Siatę Trivets 


These hand-cut, 6-by-6-inch, Vermont green siatę trivets will add grace to any table. 

The unique engraved images are madę from actual mapie leaves and red clover 
(Vermont ł s State flower) gathered from Vermont s rolling pastures 
and verdant forests. lndividually boxed. 

ZMPL042 Mapie Feaf Trivet $9.95 (ZMPF242 Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 
ZCLV044 Red Clover Trivet $9.95 (ZCFV244 Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 
ZTRY272 One of each design: $17.90 ($8.95 ea.) 
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READING THE FORESTED LANDSCAPE 

Continued from page 61 


logging, tell us this site was one of 
those little remnants — probably 20 
percent — of Vermont that was never 
cleared for agriculture, he says. 

In Reading the Forested Landscape, 
Wessels loolcs back even further than 
the handful of centuries we have con- 
templated on this morning's hilce. He 
notes that the forests we think of as 
the hallmark of New England have 
only dominated the landscape for 
about three percent of the past 100,000 
years. In one chapter he describes a pe¬ 
riod 12,000 years ago at the end of the 
last Ice Age, when what is now Ver- 
mont was tundra roamed by huge 
mammals — herds of woolly mam- 
moths, giant bison and elk and a crea- 
ture called the short-faced bear that 
stood on legs six feet long and pursued 
its prey at 40 miles an hour. These ani- 
mals, Wessels says, were probably 
hunted to extinction by a new mam- 
mal, homo sapiens, that migrated into 
the continent. In another section Wes¬ 
sels describes a type of permaculture 
practiced by Native Americans, who 
used fire to enhance the growth of 


berries and desirable nut trees. Natives 
also used fire to burn out the under- 
story to allow hunters to move 
through the woods morę silently. 

• 

Wessels' interest in the forest dates 
back to his boyhood adventures in a 
wooded tract near his parents' house 
in suburban Connecticut. In 1973 he 
graduated with a degree in wildlife 
management from the University of 
New Hampshire. But he found he had 
no taste for the politics of wildlife 
management. One January day, hilcing 
on a mountain in Maine, he met a 
group from a smali college out explor- 
ing the winter landscape. "How can I 
get a job like yours?" he aslced the in- 
structor. The teacher's answer pro- 
pelled him to graduate studies at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. 
There, though he earned a master's, 
Wessels confirmed his own suspicion 
that he wasn't cut out to be a research 
scientist either. Instead of focusing on 
the data he was supposed to be gather- 
ing, he preferred to follow his curios- 
ity, to "watch and wonder," as he puts 


it. It was also at Boulder that he met a 
teacher, John Marr, who introduced 
him to the idea of studying the land¬ 
scape as a whole by observing patterns 
and piecing together evidence about 
the land's disturbance history. 

In 1976, Wessels seized an opportu- 
nity to teach at the now-defunct Wind- 
ham College in Putney. Back in New 
England, he set about developing his 
uniąue teaching techniąues. Many 
times his students urged him to put 
what they were learning into a boolc, 
so that they would have something to 
refer to. But it wasn't until a colleague 
suggested, "Why don't you just write 
it the way you teach?" that Reading 
the Forested Landscape came together. 

The book appeals to a wide variety 
of readers. John Elder, the Middlebury 
College professor who edited the Nor¬ 
ton Book of Naturę Writing, places it 
in the tradition of Rachel Carson's 
Silent Spring in its ability to convey 
principles of ecology to a wide audi- 
ence. "It's a very powerful idea, that 
there are stories in the land, and that 
you can learn to read them," Elder 


WOOD, WATER & FIRE 

A RELAXIN(J BLEND 

Beautiful. hand selected cedar. still 
water and a gentle warming fire in your 
Snorkel stove are all youll need to 
enjoy a relaxing soak, gazing at the 
evening stars in your Snorkel Hot Tub. 

Affordable hot tubbing can become an 
every night pleasure. Once you have 
your tub... the evening stars are free! 

Cali for FREE information. 


snorkel hottubs 


Snorkel Stove Company • Wood Fired Hot Tubs • Dept. VL0024 
4216 6th Avenue South • Seattle, WA 98108 • www.snorkel ,com 

800 - 962-6208 



Accept No 
SUBSTITUTES! 


New England’s finest products 
have many imitators. Which is 
why everything we sell is genuine 
New England. Vermont mapie syrup, 
New Hampshire ash baskets, Maine 
cutting boards, Cape Cod chowders, 
cranberry products, toys and morę. 
Click on PureNewEngland.com for 
the very best New England 
has to offer. 

nglanoconi 

© 1999 PuroNewEngland, Inc. 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 


•Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and quality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 


Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 


Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith. NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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Q u 1 c fcS a n 

For FCtes! 1 * 


The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand™ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


Cali Toll Free: Or visit us on the web (a) 

1 877 FLY-SOUP www.Thelnsectivore.corr 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 


CLUSTER 

BUSTER. 
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Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 



For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• lmprove nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • lmprove 
wildlife viewing areas. 


For Lakes & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
ąuality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 


VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 

103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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y\ TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 

'W Termonts reputation for high ąuality is well-deserved. 
For morę than a century, the state's artisans, food 
▼ makers, and manufacturers have been known for the 
excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and foods 
from the comfort of your home, either by mail, telephone, 
or via our internet address: http://www.vtlife.com 



y- oiftTHU/o The Kina Arthur Flour® 

Ś% 1 % Baker’s Storę 

i i sSk. | Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 

\ * (802)649-3361 

* T\V / Mon.-Sat. 9:00 6:00-Sun. 11:00-4:00 

wuw.kingarthurflour.com 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy of The Baker f s Catalogue ® 800-777-4434. 
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Fabulous Wooden 
Jigsaw Puzzles 

Breathtakingly beautiful, 
delightfully devious, filled with 
special shapes and surprises! 
Cut by band and personalized 
just for you. E\ceptionaI gifts! 
Cali or write for literaturę. 




•y., West Windsor, Vt. 05089 


This historical treasure captures the 

soul and spirit of Yermont. 


First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.morsefarm.com 
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A Vermont Century , published by 
The Times Argus and the Rutland Herald, 
is a historical collection of photographs 
and essays honoring the unforgettable 
faces, moments, struggles and triumphs 
of the past 100 years. 


CALL 802-479-0191 
or in-state only 1-800-649-0285 
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Lucretia’s Pieces 


802-436-3006 


CUKC 


Or 


cohNh\Oh cloth^S 

Fćcl yooA 2)J| OVCK U/ith OUK 
C^SUiJ COh.fy U/OhrN«łCs ciotki^ 


fa 


factory etc*... inc. 
*spirited hats ... carefi‘ee clothing 
Quechee, Vermont 
www.fathat.com 

802 - 296-6646 


Ci.ll for 2 . FREE C 2 .t 2 .l 07 
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Autumn ? s Gift 

An endcaring 61 minutę video tour of VT’s 
superb autumn beauty...a delightful gift for a 
birthday, Mother’s Day, or most any occasion. 

—we can direct-ship, with your greeting— 


Fourteenth Star, Inc. 

PO Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482-0819 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Visa/MC orders: 1-888-236-5424 
visit www.peakcolor.com e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 


Customer comments: 

“.. .relaxing and beautiful...” 

“.. .superbly crafted...” 

“.. .want to watch it again and again.” 



CANADIAN REJUVENATION SYSTEMS 

for secure on-line orders : www.canrejuvenate.com 


for a product list, 802-744-8215 
phoneorfax: 888-990-9931 

This fledgling company has roots 
in both Canada and Vermont. 

A Vermont ąuality benchmark ! 

For nutritional supplements, 

hard-to-find hormonal 2 G * - 

and anti-aging products. Cf 6UTH 

10% off for Vermont Life readers Tor anti-aging use onfy 

Y^ritefor order form: 


CRS will donate $1 of every 
bottle sold to Vermont Life 
readers to a Vermont power 
subsidy program. (V.E,C Share] 
Tell us you read 
Vermont Life! 


385 Fairway Rd S., Suitę 4 A'193 
Kitchener, ON 
Canada N2C 2N9 


‘TCiis cream is jo aoocf, 

‘We offer a money (jacfauarantee! 
( The originaf'Dr. JAsCan form u Ca 
Speciaffor T ’ermont Life readers 
onfy $16.50 
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Gardens of Yermont 


“A Gardeners Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Uniqlie Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

unvw.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road. (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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P.O. 3ox373 
3radford. VT 05033 

tollfree(377)290-HER3 
ph (302)222-4350 
fax (302) 222-4351 


Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals&Cosmetics 


SAWY SALVE® 

5t. Johns wort. comfrey, and 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use Sawy Salve® on bruises, burns, 
cuts, chapped or 
cracked skin, diaper rash 
&sunburn. $5.50-2 oz. ‘‘-'Ni* 


FASULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rosę, sandalwood & rosegeranium 

Let the beauty of naturę 
moisturizeand revitalize 
your5kln.$3.00-2oz. 


ECHINACEA sfk 
immunitybooster Y 

Historlcally, Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prevent sickness during 
times of stress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 


LUSCIOUS \ 

LIP SALMS ^ 
ruby, pink& natural jf 

Dynamize lips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protectsand replenishes 
inherent softness. $2.50 -1/4 oz. 



email: vhh<®tO(jether.net 


Order atourwebsite! www.vtherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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CLAIRE MURRAY* 



LIFESTYLES 


Great Art to be Walked On 


Claire has changed the way we look at 
our floors...now she will change the way 
we look at our homes. 


Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7 A • Manchester 




wiid 


Claire Murray Catalog • (800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 
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Yermont Candle Company® 



Grien Mountniii VJfoiirod Potter} { rwks 


Retail ~ Mail Order 
Wholesale 


Shop on-line at 
www. yermont candle. com 


Our Green Mountains® fragrance, with 
notes of Pine. Balsam, Cedar and Limę. 
Pot tery crock: $18.50 


Vcrmont Candle Company 
Lullbrook Farm 

Rcevcs Road, Hartland, VT 05049 



Experience the subtle power of natural fragrances front Yermont 


says. The stories are even morę interesting, Elder adds, 
because they're not what you'd assume. "They're stories 
of reversal and recovery, from a recently reforested land- 
scape." 

• 

A weelc after the Vernon walk, Wessels is showing 
slides at the Bonnyvale Environmental Education Center 
as a preface to a trele around the naturę center's property, 
which consists largely of old farmland gone back to 
woods. Wessels opens with a discussion of Napoleon's 
defeat of Portugal in 1809 — an event that shaped the 
Vermont landscape because it ended the Portuguese em¬ 
bargo on Merino sheep. Between 1810 and 1840, Ver- 
mont's Merino sheep population soared from zero to two 
million. But the statek hillside soils, stripped of timber 
and already scoured thin by retreating glaciers, were 
ąuickly exhausted by the sheep. By the 1830s the railroad 
and the Erie Canal linked eastern woolen mills with the 
broader pastures of Ohio, whose unglaciated soils were 
better suited to grazing. The resulting exodus — Yer¬ 
mont lost almost half its population between 1840 and 
1850 — ushered in a period of neglect that allowed Ver- 
mont's forest to regenerate, though the woods are still 
dotted with patches of bedrock exposed by grazing sheep. 

Following the slide show, Wessels leads the group out- 
side to examine evidence of past agricultural activity in 
the naturę center's woods. He points out spreading 
''Wolf pines," now surrounded by the forest, that could 
only have developed in open fields. He shows them how 
to tell whether a former pasture was overgrazed, and 
how to discern by the size of the roclcs whether a wood- 
land wali originally bordered a pasture or a cultivated 
field (see page 60). 

At one point he calls the group's attention to some 
beech trees whose bark is scaled and pitted with whitish 
speclcs, evidence of beech scalę disease, a fungus likely 
to affect the futurę of one of the region's most common 
canopy trees. 

Wessels stops for a moment — as he does in his boolc 
— to consider the onslaught of blights and human-in- 
duced stresses threatening the regioiTs hemlock, ash, 
butternut, sugar maples and oaks. As he tallcs about the 
impact of pollution, population pressure and habitat 
fragmentation, it becomes obvious that he's worried 
about the forest^ futurę. But he manages to maintain an 
optimistic notę. He believes that within the next cen- 
tury people will turn things around environmentally, 
though species will be lost before the change in attitude 
occurs. "We cannot lceep going the way we have been for 
the past 50 years," he says. "Every other complex sys¬ 
tem in naturę has limits to its growth." 

Meanwhile, Wessels sees his worlc as ąuietly subver- 
sive. “If you can get people really clued in to their local 
environment, to see themselves as part of it, to ask it 
ąuestions and listen for answers, then they're going to 
act in ways that respect that environment." ^ 


Susan Keese wrote about the restoration of Green River’s 
200-year-old dam in our Winter issue. She lives in Newfane. 
Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie lives in Readsboro. 
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30 Years of Greening Up 


By Margot LeSage 
Photographed by 
Michael Piniewski 


B y eight o'clock the threat of 
rain had disappeared and the sun 
shone brightly over the tiny 
Southern Vermont community of 
Guilford. Mary Ingram, kindergarten 
teacher in the Guilford Central School, 
was busy planting pansies in paper 
cups to give to the volunteers. She was 
surprised that Mother Naturę decided, 
for once, to cooperate with the 
statewide cleanup program. 

"Usually we pick up in the rain/' In¬ 
gram said. 

This year marks the 30th anniyer- 
sary of Green Up Day, the first Satur- 
day of May, when communities orga- 
nize to clean litter from the roadsides 
of Vermont. 

In Guilford — where only 17 of the 
95 miles of road are paved — Green Up 
is a serious affair. 

Ingram tallcs about Green Up, recy¬ 
cling and Mother Naturę in her kinder¬ 
garten class. In fact, Mother Naturę 
calls the schooPs principal, Michael 
Friel, every Thursday to tell him who 
has done the most to benefit the envi- 
ronment that week. 

Motorists on this unseasonably 
warm May morning stop to ask these 
do-gooders what they're doing, nod- 
ding and congratulating them as soon 
as they're told. Those who don't stop 
wave encouragingly as they drive by. 

Beclcy Anderson, Green Up coordi- 
nator for Windham County, has been 
involved in Green Up for the past six 
years. She donned her neon green 
Green Up baseball cap while she 
handed out garbage bags to the chil- 
dren. 
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"It's getting 
lcids involved so 
they do it for the 
rest of their lives," 

Anderson said. 

"Fm doing it to 
help Mother Na¬ 
turę/ 7 said Tyler 
Potter, 5. Potter, 
along with his fa- 
ther, brother and 
sister, scoured the 
roadside picking 
up stray pieces of 
paper, cans and 
fast food wrappers. 

Emma Bradford, 

5, is a yeteran 
Green-Upper. Be- 
sides finding lots 
of cigarette car- 
tons and paper, 
she also found a 
golf bali. 

"Can we keep it?" Emma asked her 
father, David. 

"It's like treasure hunting," David 
explained, shaking his head in amuse- 
ment at his daughter's reąuest. 

He, like many others who find the 
time in their busy schedules to clean 
up Vermont, wondered how people can 
tamish the state's beauty by littering. 

"What can be running through their 
minds when they do this?" Bradford 
asked. 

The idea for Green Up Day began 
with newspaper reporter Bob Babcock, 
whose suggestion was ąuickly adopted 
by Governor Deane C. Davis. Davis 
organized and strongly backed the first 
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Green Up Day, which was held on 
April 18, 1970. About 75,000 volun- 
teers took to the state's roads, and by 
9:30 a.m. every mile of Interstate high- 
way in Vermont was closed to traffic 
so litter could be collected. It was the 
nation's first and largest cleanup. 

"Green Up is morę than a day in 
May," says Melinda Vieux, executive 
director of Green Up Vermont. "It's an 
attitude for a lifetime." 

Last year about 10,000 people, work- 
ing in almost every town in the State, 
volunteered, collecting 30,000 bags of 
litter — morę than 200 tons. 

Picking up litter is the main activ- 
ity, but some towns put their own 


stamp on the cleanup. In Shrewsbury 
this year there will be prizes for the 
most interesting litter in the good, the 
bad and the ugly categories. Milton's 
400 volunteers plan to gather for a 
group photo and refreshments after the 
worlc is done. In Sharon a sculpture of 
collected trash will be displayed on the 
town common. And in Arlington, chil- 
dren who find specially madę "litter 
bugs" placed along town roads for the 
occasion are eligible for donated prizes. 

"It started out as a roadside pickup 
program, but has expanded beyond 
that," Vieux said. 

For this year's 30th anniversary 
Green Up Day, Green Up Yermont is 


Volunteers corral trash at Guil- 
ford's Broad Brook Grange and, 
above, along Gnilford's roads. 
Left, young helpers from 
Guilford Central School. 
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asking communities to make birthday 
calces and will provide each town with 
oversized birthday cards. Volunteers 
are to sign the cards, which will be- 
come part of a large card displayed at 
the State House in Montpelier. 

On the other side of Guilford, Pam 
Lashway, one of the town's Cub Scout 
leaders, helped her sons Brian, 10, and 
Erie, 9, separate returnable cans and 
bottles from other trash. The Cubs 
will cash in the cans and use the 
money for Scouting programs. 

"It's good for them to learn that 
helping your community is something 
you can do all your life, not just when 
you're grown up," Lashway said. 

Both her sons were having fun. The 
litter they found most freąuently was 
paper coffee cups. 

"Pm surprised," Brian said. "When 
you're driving you don't see most of 
this. Pm amazed." 

"Pm sad people are so careless," 
Pam Lashway added. 

Green Up Day in Guilford ended 
about noon with a reception at the 
Grange. Children chomped on coolcies 
and donuts while parents caught up 
and compared how many Green Up 
bags were filled and what the most un- 
usual find was. Hubcaps and tires 
topped the list. 

About 10 of IngranPs students par- 
ticipated in Green Up. Those who 
couldiTt make the town-wide cleanup 
effort took Green Up bags home to 
tidy up their own neighborhoods. 

Cheryl Struthers remembers partici- 
pating in Green Up Day when she was 
a child in Putney. She said days lilce 
this allow children to be a part of the 
community. 

But Courtney Wettermann, 3, had 
other ideas for her Green Up Day. 

"Mostly she just picked dandelions," 
said her uncle, John Magonen. 

• 

This year's Green Up Day will be 
Saturday, May 6. To find out how to 
get involved, cali the State Green Up 
Office at (800) 974-3259 or (802) 229- 
4586. & 


Margot LeSage is a newspaper reporter 
north of Boston. She worked as an intern 
at Vermont Life last winter and graduated 
from St. Michaels College in Colchester 
last spring. 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
1999 Yankee Magazine s Travel Guide 
to New England “Editors Pick” 


^ Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT 
♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 www.arlingtoninn.com 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconics/patios and 
saunas. Heatcd pool, tennis courts situated on aeres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<@> OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yerniont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www. ben n i ngton.com/paradise 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 


Arlington Inn. An exquisite, romantic, 1848 Greek 
Revival mansion with 18 luxurious rooms, many 
with jacuzzis and fireplaces. Special Packages 
from $129 include room, dinner entree with 
salad. homemade breads and sorbet. 1999 Yankee 
Magazine’s Travel Guide to New England “Edi¬ 
tors' Pick”. Please cali us at 800-443-9442. Visit 
our web site, www.arlingtoninn.com 
Candlelight Motel. Under new management. Fam- 
ilies most welcome. Children under 8 years stay 
free. Free cribs. Continental breakfast free on 
weekend. Special corporate rates. Rates: $45 to 
$62. New England motel with huge 
smoking/non-smoking rooms. Each room has 
CATV, individual heat. phone, refrigerator, 
wake-up clock, hair dryer, large bathroom. 
Restaurant close by. Mobil/AAA approved. In 
Norman Rockwell’s Arlington. Special ratę for 
group bookings. Historie Rte. 7A. Arlington, VT 
05250. Phone: 802-375-6647 or 800-348-5294. 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, and 
spas. Located below the museum and historie old 
Bennington. Family owned and operated for over 
30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 W. Main St., Ben¬ 
nington, VT 05201. (802) 442-8351. 
www.bennington.com/paradise 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 aeres in the picturesque 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding historie 
buildings. Dining is an informal and delicious 
adventure in American regional cuisine. Located 
minutes from Manchester. Families welcome. 
Open year-round. Linda and Jim McGinnis, 
innkeepers. Dorset. VT 05251. 

(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 


LONDONDERRY 

Frog’s Leap Inn. Built in 1842, Frog’s Leap Inn is 
a quintessential Vermont Country Inn. Situated 
on Scenie Route 100, yet set back from the road, 
our inn offers guests a private retreat. 32 aeres of 
fields, forests, & trails. Outdoor heated pool. 
Tennis court. Candlelight dining. 15 guest rooms 
with private baths. Coffee, delivered to your 
room every morning. Country Breakfast. After- 
noon Tea & Turn-Down Service with Godiva 
Chocolates & San Pellegrino Minerał Water. 
(802) 824-3019. Route 100, Londonderry. VT 
05148. Toll Free Number: 1-877-FROGSLEAP. 
www.frogsleapinn.com 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Best 
known for exquisitely decorated suites with 
Jacuzzi for two persons, a fireplace in the bath¬ 
room, and a second fireplace in bedroom! Week¬ 
end rates include your romantic dinners — with 
fuli choice from our world-class menu, and ele¬ 
gant, three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Attractive two-night midweek packages avail- 
able. Reservation linę: (800) 822-2331. “Country 
Hospitality for the Sophisticated Traveler”. Yisit 
our sample rooms at www.reluctantpanther.com 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 
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The Equino\. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
mont's Green Mountains, The Equinox features 
183 rooms and suites. three restaurants, complete 
fitness spa, the British School of Falconry, The 
Land Rover Driving School, golf, and excellent 
shopping at nearby designer outlets. Historie 
Route 7A, Manchester Village, VT. Cali 
(800) 362-4747; in Vermont, (802) 362-4700 or 
visit our Web site at www.equinoxresort.com 
(See our ad on page 10) 

MistraFs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge, Mistral’s offers exquisite French cui- 
sine amid an intimate riverside setting. Winner of 
WINĘ SPECTATOR’S “Award of Excellence." 
Savor such specialties as Chateaubriand for two, 
Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. Chef 
owned and operated, Dana & Cheryl Markey. 
Reservations are necessary. Fully licensed. Ali 
major credit cards. Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 
05255.(802) 362-1779. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont to 
. .a magical handful of buildings on the Green 
of a fairytale village’\ Easily accessible from 
NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), and Hartford 
(1.5 hours). Gourmet dining, luxurious rooms, 
warm hospitality. Ski, fish, swim, hike, bike or 
shop for antiques. Featured in Country Inns Mag- 
azine. Seasonal packages (800) 787-6633. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com (See our ad on page 11) 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a se- 
cluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports and 
a great children’s program. Open May-October. 
Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, Vergennes, VT 
05491. (800) 622-4000. www.basinharbor.com 
(See our ad on page 13) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service country 
inn with spectacular views, fine dining & endless 
recreational activities: Horseback riding, fly fish- 
ing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, swimming, 
boating & much morę! Mountain Top Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737. (800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded by 
over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo region of 
the Green Mountain National Forest. Twelve 
rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic cuisine us- 
ing fresh Vermont products complimented by our 
own greenhouse. Cross-country skiing, hiking, 
walking, mountain biking, swimming, sauna, fish- 
ing or just plain relaxation and freedom. Goshen, 
VT. 800-448-0707 or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn, extraordinary 
food. Spring/Summer/Fall — central to shopping, 
historical sites, antiquing, golf, tennis, hiking, 
mountain biking, pool, fitness center, alpine slide. 
Winter — alpine skiing, snowmobiling, skating, 
sleigh rides. Exquisite food and attentiveness 
brings guests back. We* 11 help you experience 
Vermont*s best. Route 4 between Rutland and 
Killington. (800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com 



A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to fincl out about our Get-A-Way packages. 
The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN . Manchester Village. VT 
Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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AmiaaaJi/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners 8t hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite spring activities. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT M1D-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vennont: 802-867-4455 
www .barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 
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See All Of Vermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Ski packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 


Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 
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Mhe LM idd lebur y H n n 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 
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Horseback Riding & Instruction 

rylimmtamDbpifnri 

A N D R~ E Ś~~Ó R T 


Come ride or learn to ride al our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart of Central Vermont's Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English. Western. Dressage. Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis, goli, beach and lakę activities, fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

into@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 
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71 So. PleasantSt.* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 
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Fine Public 
Dining 


Dinnerfor 
Large and 
Smali Groups 
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Weddings, 
Rehearsals, and 
Honeymoons 

Prwate Parties 




25 STEWART LANE, MIDDLEBURY, YERMONT 05753, (802) 388-9925, www.swifthouseinn.com 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • FINE DINING 


The best has just 
gotten better! 

Stay Free! 



Two nights for 
the price of one! 

THREE 

fflALLIO N 


EN-N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Yermont 


800.424.5575 


www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis 


SAUNA • 1300 ACRES • SNOWSHOEING 
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' Kidsy Cows 


and Kittens! 


Fun on the farm! 


Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come joiti our 



family for 
your vacation! 

LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 

(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Vermont 

Leaue the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 35 years experience can help 
youjulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Vermont Hospitality 
Properties. 

wuw.hospitalitycoHsultants.com 

or tollfree 888-362-5007 
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& Personal Attention 

Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 


e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
www.blacklocustinn.com 


"spectacularfy beautiful , 
wonderfully relwcing” 

An historie farm 
estate set on 
440 acres laced 
with trails 

, K The INN AT 

Mountain view 

CREAMERY 

East Burkę,Vkrmont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 

www.innmtnview.com 



MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Prwate baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax 
(802) 388-4075, 

E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, prwate baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops and close 
to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of Historie 
Hotels of America. ♦♦♦ On The Greens, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-4961, 

(800) 842-4666. www.middleburyinn.com 

S>vift House Inn. AAA ♦♦♦♦ Corner of Stew¬ 
art Lane & Route 7, two blocks north of Vil- 
lage Green. Gracious lodging & dining in an 
elegant 1815 estate, includes Continental 
breakfast. 21 guest rooms, all with prwate 
bath, phones, A/C. Some with fireplaces, dou¬ 
ble Whirlpool tubs, color TV. Cocktails & pub- 
lic dining. Karla Nelson-Loura, Innkeeper. 
Dinner hours: 5:30pm to 9:00pm, May 1 to 
October 31. Thursday through Monday; No- 
vember 1 to April 30. Thursday through Satur- 
day. 25 Stewart Lane, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
802-388-9925. www.swifthouseinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. '99, (CVEDC). Ad- 
jacent to State House. historical museum. the- 
atre and business district. Featuring new colo- 
nial rooms. J. Morgan's Steakhouse and street- 
side boutiques. 100 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602. 802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com. Summer rates $82- 
$ 112 . 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn. Enjoy individually appointed, elegant 
guest rooms and gourmet fine dining prepared 
by Chef Peter L. Cooley. Nestled in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains on 1300 acres 
alongside the Third Branch of the White River. 
this four-season destination resort features 50 
km of trails for x-c skiing & snowshoeing 
(rentals available), hiking & mountain biking. 
golf. tennis, fishing, fitness center w/sauna, 
outdoor pool & whirlpools. Take advantage of 
our “WINTER STAY FREE*’ special. Perfect 
location for weddings. gatherings & confer- 
ences. Serving lunch & dinner at Lippitt’s 
Restaurant and Morgan’s Pub. Randolph. VT. 
Cali (800) 424-5575; in Vermont, (802) 728- 
5575 or visit us at www.3StallionInn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals, served family style. Visit the cows, 
relax on the porch, swim in the river. hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! En¬ 
joy the farm! Bob. Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave 
Kennett. Rochester, VT 05767. 

(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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WATERBURY-STOWE 
Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Charra, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. En- 
joy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, after- 
noon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the listing 
and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include 
buyer broker representation, consulting ser- 
vices to buyers, consulting services to sellers to 
help them establish a sales price, consulting to 
Innkeepers hoping to improve their bottom 
linę, valuations, and securing financing. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 
888-362-5007. 

EAST BURKĘ 

I)arling's at the Inn at Mountain View Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. The most innovative 
restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom, Darling’s 
features Rack of Lamb with Apricot Mint 
Glaze, Seared Scallops with Saffron Tomato 
Couscous and Roasted Quail with Hazelnut 
Stuffing. A well-selected international winę list 
completes the dining experience. Beautiful. 
breathtaking site. Located on Darling Hill Rd., 
East Burkę, VT 05832. Cali (802) 626-9924 
for reservations. www.innmtnview.com 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Spectacular 
Champlain Islands Country Inn and Restau¬ 
rant. Romantic rooms, jacuzzi tubs, balcony 
porches with magnificent lakę and mountain 
views. Nouvelle American cuisine featuring 
Vermont farm fresh products. Four-season ac- 
tivities: skating link. skiing, ice fishing, spring 
bird migration flyway on-site, sea-kayaking 
center. AAA ♦♦♦. 888-525-3644. 
www.northherohouse.com 
(See our ad on page 66) 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Yillage Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont 
Teddy Bearclose by. Airport and Burlington 
10 minutes. AC. phones. TV on request. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shel¬ 
burne. VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 


STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea¬ 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England , Discerning Trcivelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hill- 
side condominium resort. The affordable Win¬ 
ter getaway for families and smali groups! 
Fully furnished 1 -4 bedroom units w/fire- 
places, modern appliances, private phones, 
TVs/VCRs, individually controlled heat. 
Heated indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. Minutes to 
alpine. x-country skiing. dining and shopping. 
Available rentals: weekend up to 1 month! 
800-458-4893. 171 Cottage Club Road. 

Stowe, VT 05672. 

E-mail: mtside@together.net 
Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d'oeuvres. 

Outdoor activities abound nearby. Non-smok¬ 
ing. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe. VT 05672. 
802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 
Three Bears at the Fountain. Where everything 
is just right. Stowe's oldest guest house. A 
classic New England bed and breakfast offer¬ 
ing queen and king rooms with private bath. 
Fuli homemade breakfast, antiques, mountain 
views. Master and 2-bedroom suites also avail- 
able. Romance, Relaxation, Renewal. The per- 
fect setting for your intimate wedding. 1049 
Pucker Street, Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.threebearsbandb.com 
Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. Ninety-three luxurious 
rooms with magnificent mountain views. Gra- 
cious dining in three restaurants. 2,700 pristine 
acres with trails for cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing, sleighrides and hiking. Tradi- 
tional mapie sugaring in our own sugarhouse. 
Tap at Trapps, Spring Gardeners and Tulip 
Fest Packages. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com 


Elsewiiere: 


LAKĘ PLACID 

Mirror Eake Inn Resort & Spa. “A Classic” - 
NY Tnm s. Lakę Placki’s only AAA ♦♦♦♦ 
resort. New three million doi lar spa with the 
latest in European specialties. 60' indoor pool, 
sauna, jacuzzi. Family and candlelight dining. 
Activities/Concierge desk. Guided outdoor 
adventures. Visit our website at www.mirror- 
lakeinn.com to browse our many packages or 
cali for details: 518-523-2544. Memberof 
Smali Luxury Hotels of the World. 

(See our ad page 67) 




Maple Sugaring at 
Trapp Family Lodge 

( 7HERE ELSE CAN YOU 
TAKE HOME A FREE 
SAMPLE OF THE 
LIQUID ASSETS? 

TAP AT TRAPPS PACKAGE - 2 nightS 
lodging, breakfast daily, traditional 
maple sap gathering on horse-drawn 
sleigh, “sugar on snów” parties, half 
pint maple syrup, taxes & gratuities 
March 18 - April 16 
FROM $180 PER PERSON 

TtpPpTpubIii Jlod^e 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 trappfamily.com/vl 
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p atThc p 

rountam 

Bed 6 J 

Breakfast 


Where 

Eueiything Is 
Just Right 


Stowe, VT 

1-800-898-9634 

www.threebearsbandb.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to cdi Stowe luis to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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Compiled bj/JUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last Winter, there may be 
chcmges in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or uisit local information booths. To 
submit euents, contact tbe Vermont Depart¬ 
ment ofTourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated uersion of our euents calendar, look 
us up on the Internet at www.vtlife.com. 
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Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Mar. 3: Draft Horse Workshop. 

• Mar. 7: Politically Correct Sleigh Ride. Take 
a ride and learn about Town Meeting, too. 

• Mid-Mar. thru Mid-Apr.: “Sugarin’ Season.” 

• Mar. 12, 26; Apr. 9, 30: Beginning Quilting 
Workshops. Make-up class on May 7. 

• Mar. 19: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride. 

• Apr. 22: Easter Egg Hunt. 

• May 27-28: Memoriał Day Open House. 
Birds of Vermont Museum, Huntington. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. 434-2167. 

• May 13: International Migratory Bird Day 
and bird carver Bob Spear’s 80th Party. 
Guided bird walks, carving, bird banding, 
live bird program, exhibits. 

Bolton Vallcy Resort. 434-3444. 

• Mar. 25: .12 ()amival Classic. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Peru. 824-5522. 

• Mar. 18: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 
Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 

Common. (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 5: Spring Fling. Freestyle technique 
races, all ages. 10 a.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 656-3085. 

• Mar. 17: Altan. Irish traditional musie. 

• Mar. 18: Forgiveness. Asian theater, musie. 

• Mar. 25: Cirque Elioze, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: Camelot. Musical, 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 31: The Assad Brothers, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 5: Paul Taylor Dance Co., 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 7: Diana Krall. Jazz vocalist, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 13: David Sedaris. Satire, comedy. 

• Apr. 14: National Song & Dance Company 
of Mozambique, African dance. 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 27-30: Peter Pan. 

• May 3: SamulNori. Korean musie, percus- 
sion 8t dance. 7:30 p.m. 

• May 5: Promise of a Love Song. Theater, sto- 
rytelling, 8 p.m. 

• May 7: Vt. Youth Orchestra Concert, 3 p.m. 
658-4708. 

Green Mountain Audubon Naturę Ctr., 

Huntington. 434-3068. 

• May 6, 13, 20, 27: Bird Walk, 7:30 a.m. 

• May 7, 14, 21, 28: Spring Wildflower Walk 



JWft.l iono I 
Sjj rn/f /i o rtf/ to 
Visit Ver~mont 


Vermont will be the site of the National 
Symphony Orchestra’s American residency 
this spring, a fact that guarantees Vermont 
school children and musie lovers of all 
ages the opportunity to hear and learn 
from one of the world’s finest orchestras. 

Between April 24th and May 1, the Na¬ 
tional Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Leonard Slatkin, will give six concerts 
throughout the Green Mountains. The 100- 
plus musicians will also conduct work¬ 
shops and classes. 

Residencies are designed not only to of- 
fer all the elements of classical instrumen- 
tal musie, but also to explore the diverse 
musical influences within the chosen State 
and to give the State a musical voice at the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
through training programs, career oppor- 
tunities and commissions. The Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra and the Vermont 
Arts Council are helping with the project. 

Full-orchestra concerts are: 

April 25: Manchester Elementary School, 
8 p.m. 

April 26: Brattleboro Union H.S.; youth 
concerts at 10 a.m. and noon. 

April 27: Norwich University, Northfield, 
7:30 p.m. 

April 28: College of St. Joseph the 
Provider, Rutland, 8 p.m. 

April 29: Mem. Aud., Burlington, 8 p.m. 

Works by Mussorgsky, Haydn and Cop¬ 
land will be performed at each concert. 

“From this tour, we anticipate a tremen- 
dous surge of interest in classical instru- 
mental musie throughout Vermont,” said 
Alexander L. Aldrich, executive director of 
the Vermont Arts Council. 

For information on the events, cali (800) 

YSO-9293, ext. 12. 


Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls and 
Chester. Train rides. 463-3069. 

• May 14: Mother’s Day excursion. 

• May 27-29: Memoriał Day excursions. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 873-3022. 1 

• Apr. 28-29, May 5-6: Trial of Mts. Rebecca 
Peake. 

• May 20: Patience. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m. except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• Through Apr. 1: Ambush in the Streets, 
photography exhibit. Also Vemer Reed 
Photography Exhibit. 

• Apr. 27-May 27: Student art exhibit. Also, 

Livy Hitchcock exhibit. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 362- 
1788. 

• May 12-14: Needlework Show. 

• May 27-June 4: Vermont Week. Guided 
tours of home & grounds every half-hour 
for all Vt. residents with ID. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Mar. 11: Amusement Park Physics, exhibit. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 985-8686. 

• May 13-14: Tours of the Inn. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3500 

• Mar. 11: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks. 

• Mar. 25-26; Apr. 1-2, 8-9: Spring Summit 
Celebration. 

• Apr. 23: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. 297-2200. 

• Mar. 13-19: U.S. ()pen Snowboarding. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. (800) 53-SUGAR. 

• Mar. 17-19: Corporate Classic. Co-ed teams 
gather for recreational racing, clinics. 

• Apr. 8: Pond Skimming. 

• Apr. 8-9: Reggae Fest. Weekend. 

• Apr. 9: Sugarbush Triathlon. 

• Apr. 15: Spring Fling Mogul Contest. 

UVM Lane Series. UVM Recital Hall, Burling¬ 
ton. 7:30 p.m. 656-4455. 

• Mar. 3: Bimbetta. 

• Mar. 15: Cambridge Bach Ensemble. 

• Mar. 17: Altan, authentic musie of Donegal 
& the north of Ireland, tinged with Scottish 
influence. Flynn Theatre. 

• Mar. 22: Puccini s Turandot. Flynn Theatre. 

• Mar. 29: Edward Aldwell. 

• Apr. 5: The Keller Quartet. 

• Apr. 11: Shakespeare s King Lear. Flynn 
Theatre. 

• Apr. 12: Sophocles' Oedipus the King. Flynn 
Theatre. 

• Apr. 17: Rossini s The Barber of Seuille. 

Flynn Theatre. 

Vermont Clay Snidio, Waterbury Ctr. 244- 
1126. 

• Apr. 1: Keep the Cup Tea & Coffee Party. 

Tea and coffee tasting, musie, morę. 2-4 
p.m. Tickets in advance or at door. 

• May 6: Glaze and Clay Body Defects, work¬ 
shop and lecture. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• May 27-28: Open Studio Weekend and Stu¬ 
dent Show and Sale. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Vermont Special Olympics. All ages and 
abilities. 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., 
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except Burlington). 

• Mar. 3-5: Winter Games, Quechee. 




MARCH 


4: Magie Hat Mardi Gras Paradę & Błock 
Party. Morę than 35 floats, outdoor con- 
cert. Burlington. 658-2739. Woodstock 
Talent Show. 7:30 p.m., Town Hall The- 
atre. 457-3981. 

7: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

10-12: Rotary Expo 2000 Home & Recre- 
ation Show. Fri. 1 p.m.; Sat. 9:30 a.m.; 

Sun. 10 a.m., Collins Perley Sports & Fit¬ 
ness Ctr., St. Albans. 527-7702. 

11 St. Patrick’s Corned Beef Supper. 5 
p.m., Fair Haven Cong. Church. 265-8864. 
Newhury Flea Market. 9 a.m., Town Hall. 
866-5510. 

12: Apr. 9; May 14: Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4 p.m., Com. 

Church. 484-3370. r- 

18: Cavendish Sugar- 
on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Baptist 
Church. 226-7885. 

Northwestern Vt. 

Model Railroad 
Society Vt. Rails 
Show. 10 a.m., So. 

Burlington Middle 
Sch. 878-1135. 

18-19: Waterbury 
Home, Garden & 

Flower Show. 80 
exhibitors plus 
flower growing and 
photography con- 
tests, morę. Sat. 9 
a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., 

Crossett Brook Mid¬ 
dle Sch., Duxbury. 

244-7373. 

19 The Irish in Ver- 
mont. Program, 1 
p.m.; lunch, noon. 

Newbury. 866-5580. 

20: First Day of 
Spring. 

25 Waterbury Ctr. 

Sugar-on-Snow 
Supper. 5, 6:30 
p.m., Community 
Church. 244-1192. 

Whitingham 
Mapie Sugar Festi- 
val. Pancake break- 
fast, tours, sledding, 
snowmobiling, 
snowshoeing, sleigh 
rides, sugar-on- 
snow dinner, morę. 

368-2387. 


APRIL 


8 : Fair Haven 

Chicken & Biscuit 


Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

9: Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Assoc. 

Book Fair. 9:30 a.m., Ramada Inn, So. 
Burlington. 527-7243. 

14-16: Vt. Home & Garden Show. Morę 
than 250 exhibitors. Fri. noon; Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m., Champlain Expo, Essex jct. 879-7766. 
15: So. Londonderry Chicken & Biscuit 
Supper. 5:30 & 6:15 p.m., lst Baptist 
Church. 824-3844. 

16: The Western Abenaki. History & culture 
of Abenaki people. 2 p.m., Blue Mountain 
Union Sch., Wells River. 866-5580. 

22: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m - 

12:30 p.m. & 1-3 p.m. Masonie Tempie. 
457-2864. 

28-30: Vt. Mapie Fest. Exhibits, pancake 
breakfasts, crafts, demonstrations, conces- 
sions. St. Albans. 524-5800. 

29 Middlebury Antiąues Show & Ap- 
praisal Day. 10 a.m., mun. gym. 388-2117. 


MAY 


5-Oct. 27: Wolcott Farmers’ Market. Fri- 
days, 2-6 p.m., post office. 472-8566. 

6 : Vt. Green-Up Day. 

— Statewide. 447-3311 - 
6-Oct. 7; West River 
Farmers Market. 
Saturdays. Rte. 11 & 
100, by the river. 
Londondeny.824- 
4492. 

6-Oct. 28: Morrisville 
Farmers’ Market. 

Sat. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 
Portland St. 472- 
3621 . 

11-13 Brattleboro 
May Magie. Musie, 
dancing, entertain- 
ment, food, morę. 
Townwide. 254- 
4565. Montpelier 
Thrift Sale. Thurs, 
4-6 p.m.; Fri. & Sat. 

9 a.m.-l p.m., Trin- 
ity Meth. Church. 
229-9158. 

13: Fair Haven 
Mother’s Day Eve 
Ham Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. 
265-8864." 

15-21 Stowe Bas- 
ketry Fest. Morę 
than 35 workshops. 
9 a.m., Round 
Hearth, Stowe. 253- 
7223. 

20: Waterbury Ctr. 
Tag Sale. 8 a.m., 
Community Church. 
244-8089. 

26-28 Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher Sym- 
posium. Lectures, 
historie sites, stories, 
plays & morę. Ar- 
lington. 375-9945. 

27: Raptor Apprecia- 
tion Day. Guided 
tours, raptor flight & 



Cheesemaker Ross Gagnon and Brown 
Swiss cows front Shclbimie Farms invite 
you to learn how to make cheese. 


Become a 
C Zieese Włris .r 

Want to know morę about Vermont- 
made cheeses? “Pasture to Palate,” a spe- 
cial program at Shelburne Farms, offers a 
three-day journey into the cheesemakers 
world May 12-14, plus the opportunity to 
sip some winę and eat some award-win- 
ning Vermont cheddars. Best of all, you'11 
stay in palatial comfort at Shelburne 
House, on the grounds of Shelburne 
Farms, Vermont’s grandest estate, while 
leaming, munching and sipping. 

From maintaining a dairy herd to high- 
lighting special flavors, the program 
promises to bring to life the arts involved 
in creating, appreciating and serving Ver- 
mont s finest cheeses. Participants will 
make cheddar with Shelburne Farms 
cheesemaker Ross Gagnon, visit other Ver- 
mont cheesemakers and have time to stroił 
the pastures and tour the dairy barns 
where Shelburne Farms cheese begins. 

Fees for the three-day program rangę 
from $525 to $650 per person depending 
upon accommodations. To register or for 
further information, cali Hilary Sunderland 
at (802) 985-8686. 


Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra 



»*. ** w* 

Summer Festival Tour 
Statewide Concerts 
Jurie 29-Juty 9 

Hunter Park 
Manchester, Vermont 
July 29 - August 19 

Cali for tickets 
l-800-VSO-9293 ext. 12 
wuAv.vso.org 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• World s largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 
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Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Vermont 

A Living Museum 
of Vermont’s Rural Past 
Working dairy farm • Farm house 
Farm life exhibits • Progranis & activities 

A Place in the Land 
an Academy Award® nominee film 

May 1 - October 31, 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 


Route 12 & River Road • 802/457-2355 


www.billingsfarm.org 
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The only way to 
explore Vermont! 

For tour info. cali For rentals cali 

1 -888-253-2149 1 -802-660-3626 

Circle Reader Service Number 153 


ROBERT TODD LINCOLN’S 



• Needlework Show: May 12-14 

• Lincoln Home Tours Begin: May 15 

• Classic Car Show: June 10-11 


For Ongoing Events Calendar cali: 
(802)362-1788 
Website: www.hildene.org 
E-mail: info@hildene.org 

Historie Rt. 7A, Manchester, VT 05254 

Circle Reader Service Number 130 



Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
livins museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offering 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 


♦ 78 acres of self-guided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 


Please cali for hours. 

Admission: $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 

27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091-9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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GARDENER’ 

DELIGHT 




NEW! DISPLAY GARDENS 
Tropical Conservatory 
1000 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 

Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 

Equinox Valley Nursery 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 

(802) 362-2610 

www. equinoxvalleynursery. com 
Circle Reader Service Number 199 




SPRING EYENTS 


bird banding. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Vt. Raptor 
Ctr., Vt. Institute of Natura 1 Science, Wood¬ 
stock. 457-2779. Newbury Flea Market. 
9:30 a.m., on the common. 866-5580. 
Mayfest Craft Fair. Juried craft fair. 10 
a.m., Bennington. 442-5758. 

27- 28: Colonial Craft & Herb Fair. 9 a.m., 
Bennington Battle Monument. 447-0550. 

28: Children’s Festival 2000. Family fun, in- 
cluding cooking, gardening, crafts, book 
readings, live musie. The Little School, We- 
ston. 824-3405. Canoe & Traditional 
Campcraft Day. Workshops, demonstra¬ 
tions, activities, displays. Hulbert Outdoor 
Ctr., Lakę Fairlee, Thetford. 333-3405. 
Dorset Book Sale. 8:30 a.m.. library lawn. 
867-5774. 

28- Oct. 8: Stowe Farmers' Market. Sun., 11 
a.m., Mtn. Rd., Red Barn Shops. 253-8532. 


y4r/.s & 
Masie 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


10: Roomful of Blues. Dance party benefit. 
8 p.m., Rusty Nail, Stowe. 888-4303. 

18: New England Musie Fest. 2 p.m. & 7:30 
p.m., Patrick Gym, UVM, Burlington. 899- 
4690. 

19: After Dark Musie Series. 7 p.m., 

Knights of Columbus Hall, Middlebury. 
388 - 0216 . 

25: Bluegrass Show. 5 p.m. dinner; 6:30 
p.m. bands. Neshobe Sportsman Club, 
Brandon. 247-3275. 

31: Vt. Mozart Festival Winter Series Con- 
cert. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, Burlington. 
(800) 639-9097. 


APRIL 


6-8, 14-15: Oh, Coward! Musical tribute to 
Noel Coward. 7:30 p.m., Champlain Col¬ 
lege Players, Alumni Aud., Champlain Col¬ 
lege, Burlington. 860-2707. 

8: Hyannis Sound, a cappella men’s group. 

7:30 p.m., Woodstock, 457-3981. 

8-9: Joy and Praise, concert. Sat. 8 p.m.; 
Sun. 3 p.m., St. Peter’s Epis. Church, Ben¬ 
nington. 442-2390. 

15-16: Mapie Leaf Quilters Fest. of Quilts. 

10 a.m., College of St. Joseph, Rutland. 
459-0029. 

29-May 7: Hooked in the Mountains, an 

exhibition of 250 hooked rugs. Hands-on 
demonstrations, workshops. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Thurs. until 8 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield. 482- 
2720. 


MAY 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31: Noon Musie in May. Stowe 
Community Church. 253-7321. 

6-7: Essex Jct. Craft Show. 200 artisans. 10 
a.m., Champlain Valley Expo. 878-4786. 

13 Karen Aniirault Dance Company & 
KIDZ. 11 a.m. & 1 p.m., Waterfront Park, 
Burlington. 865-7247. Vt. Sąuare & Round 


Dance Convention. Square, round, clog- 
ging &. linę dancing. 1:30 p.m., Spaulding 
H.S., Barre. 748-8538. Beanstalk Varia- 
tiotis. Family program; hilarious retelling 
of the classic tale. 7 p.m., Alexander Twi- 
light Theater, Lyndon College. 748-5208. 

19-July 29: Middlebury^ College Bicenten- 
nial Alumni Artists Exhibit. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sheldon Museum. 388-2117. 

20: Pearlman, Nikannen, Bailey Trio. Clas- 
sical series. 7:30 p.m., South Cong. Church, 
St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 


Outrfoors 
& .Spor/.s 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


5: Wilmington Snów Sculpture Contest. 

Prizes. 464-8092. 

11-12: NATO Telemark Fest. Mad River 
Glen, Fayston. (800) 835-3404. 


APRIL 


l-Nov. 30: Bicycle Volkssporting Event. 

Sunrise to sunset. 15 mi. ride along the 
waterfront. Radisson Hotel, Burlington. 
462-2019. 

l-Nov. 30: Middlebury College Walk. Sun¬ 
rise to sunset. 10K walk around town & 
college. Middlebury Inn. 462-2019- 
l-Nov. 30: Connecticut River Walk. Sunrise 
to sunset. 10K walk through town. Nor- 
wich. 296-2192. 

l-Nov. 30: Railroad Walk. Sunrise to sunset. 
10K through countryside & along railroad 
tracks. White River Jct. 295-9353. 

1-2: Rock Mapie Snów Cross Champi- 
onships. Snowmobile race series finals. 
Haystack Mountain, Wilmington. 368-7575. 
29: Killington Pond Skimming Day. (800) 
621-MTNS. 


MAY 


1-Oct. 31: Covered Bridge Volkswalk. Daily 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. 10K walk through five cov- 
ered bridges. White’s Market, Lyndonville. 
626-3829. 

3-Oct. 25: Remote Controlled Model Sail- 
boat Racing. 5 p.m., Commodores Inn. 
Stowe. 253-7131. 

19: Vt. Corporate Cup Challenge & State 
Agency Race. 5K, running or walking 
race. 5:30 p.m. Begins & ends at State 
House lawn, Montpelier. 244-5898. 

20: Kids' Fishing Derby. 10 a.m.: regis. 8 
a.m., Wymans Ponds, Basin Rd.. Brandon. 
247-6738. Open House. Free sailboat 
rides. Noon, International Sailing Sch.. 
Colchester. 864-9065. 

20-Oct. 15: Scenie Narrated Cruise on Lakę 
Champlain. 1.5-hr. cruises. 10 a.m.; noon: 
2 p.m.; 4 p.m., Burlington Boathouse. 862- 
8300 . 

27-Sept. 30: Mt. Independence Volkswalk. 

9:30 a.m. 10K walk, Orwell. 462-2019. 

28: Key Bank Vt. City Marathon & Relay. 

8:05 a.m., Burlington. 863-8412. 
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To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Summer Issue: March 15. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: December 8. 


Adventure/Outdoor 

FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the 
Battenkill River. One on one. Food &C lodging or 
camping on the river also available. 

Cali l-800-676-8768.www.jafcom.com 


_ Antigues _ 

MARIE MILLER QuTlTS 

19th century and 
early 20łh century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Businesses for Sale 

NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportuni- 
ties. We specialize in acquisition searches. Cali Cer- 
tified Business Brokers @ 800-711-4212. 
bobcbb@together.net 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS 21 years of 
expertise in selling businesses in Vermont, upstate 
NY and NH. Cali for free catalog 802-878-3900, 
email: vbb@together.net 

UPSCALE RESTAURANT IN POTSDAM - 
Canton NY area. Owners desire retirement. Quaint 
farmhouse on busy highway within 5 miles of four 
major colleges. Turnkey operation has unlimited 
growth potential. 315-263-9136 or 315-265-9896. 


Carousels 

VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Financial Sewices 

TOO MANY BILLS? Free debt consolidation. One 
monthly payment - reduced up to 50%! Genus 
Credit Management-Nonprofit 1-800-219-2092 
(Ext. 1260). 


Inn Brokers 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing in 
Hospitality Business brokerage of select properties 
in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging section. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 

888-362-5007. 

VERMONT HOSPITALITY SPECIALIST. 

Comprehensive brokerage services to Vermont’s 
hospitality industry. “Morę than 18 years experience 
in the field!” Our success has been achieved by 
matching appropriate & ąualified buyers with real- 
istic sellers. B. Walowit Realty Inc. 802-464-5079. 
Inventory: http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Inns for Sale 

VERMONT INNS. Exceptional inventory of cash- 
flow, turnkey properties located in strong market ar- 
eas. Prices 450K through 1.4M. For inventory & 
information: B. Walowit Realty 802-464-5079. 
http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Lodging 

WILLISTON VILLAGE B&B in historical village, 
near Burlington. Cozy rooms, private baths, 
gourmet breakfast. Innkeeper Olympic Gold 
medalist. 802-879-2542 Shalna@aol.com 

SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, beauti- 
ful condominiums, reasonable rates. The Christmas 
Tree. 800-535-5622. www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 


Musie 

ACCORDLANS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dcpt. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Property 
Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties 
800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091.802-457-3700. 

WOLCOTT: 53 WOODED ACRES on Wolcott 
Pond. Best access is by canoe/boat. Deeded land ac- 
cess, borders State land. $150,000. Owner terms. 
MORR1STOWN: 6.2 acres, road and brook frontages, 
power/phone. Easy drive to Stowe. $15,000. Marble 
Realty, 14 Stafford Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 
1-800-439-3418 or Marblerealty.com 



BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of fine 
country property in southeast Vermont. Represent- 
ing Sotheby’s International Realty. 802-843-2390. 
www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 2000 marks my 
33rd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and I’ll help you. 


Rent ais 


REMODELED CHURCH, 2+ bedrooms. Fur- 
nished. 2834 Spear Street, Charlotte. 
flippert@compuserve.com, fax: 301-942-3090. 

WATERFRONT: BAYVIEW COTTAGE, 3 bed- 
room at 546 Mills Point Bluff Rd, Colchester. April 
- mid October. Seasonal or monthly. This will go 
fast. flippert@compuserve.com, fax: 301-942-3090. 


Stoues 



AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 


tasting food. T\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enaniel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3003 Lower Bamett llill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


Yacation Rentals 


STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS. Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 

802-253-8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun- 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

THE PERRY FARM - 2 bedroom fully furnished 
vacation rental. A hour to ski areas & V.A.S.T. trail 
on site. $350 weekly. Sleigh rides and other farm 
activities included. Brownington 802-754-2396. 
peryfarm@together. net 

1800’S CHARLOTTE FARMHOUSE. 3 baths, 
4+bdr. $700.00/wk. 802-482-4043, 
http://farmhouse.homepage.com 
an dreai n vt@j u no. co m 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-4623. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, Charlotte VT 32 acre sum¬ 
mer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 waterfront homes. 
Unique, Exclusive. Limited availability, 

July/August. 914-332-4100. 
www.GardenIsle.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 

West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings of 
OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket &C Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 4250+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com 
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Green Mountain Homes 




Directions: 

From Sto we, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Yisit our web site, 
www.stowehiehlands.com, 
or cali (800) 417 7577. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 
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FOU NTAI N 

International Real Estate Brokerage Company 

168 acres of timberland located in central 
Vermont. A ąuality sugar mapie, yellow 
birch and hemlock property nestled along 
Bartlett Brook. Offers a uniąue opportu- 
nity for social responsibility and preserva- 
tion of Vermont’s landscape, along with a 
financially sound timberland investment. 

$75,000 

Specializing in the sale and marketing of forested land and rural estates. 
FOUNTAIN REALTY, INC. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Fax: (603) 435-7274 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 

CLEAN, PURE AND EXCITING. Custom built horne on 33.1 
acres in Craftsbury. Mountain views, privacy, brook. Offers 
kitchen w/large DR, LR w/fp, mudroom, sunroom, office/den, 
3 BRs & 2 baths. Many rnore excit- 
ing amenities. #1713 $239,000. Cali Hardwick. 

A “GOLDEN” OPPORTUN1TY . Victorian transformed into 
B&.B. High ceilings, sitting room, parlor, DR, kitchen, 4 
rental rooms and separate owners’ ąuarters with river 
view. Frontage on Lamoille River...great for the fly fisher- 
man. #1681 $167,500. Cali Greensboro. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

UN1C2UŁ. Bur/te Office: W65 VT Rr. 114. Hast Burko, VT C5832, 

802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 

802-533-7077, e-mail wags(5 together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 
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Randolph 


Offering a handsome 1825 
Greek Revival of 3,570 square 
feet on 13.5 acres with huge 
views, four bedrooms, two 
baths, office, dandy new 
kitchen, great family room and 
a fireplace — Vermont charm 
of bygone days with every 
modern amenity. $339,000. 





ii* 


Bethel 


a 



Beautifully sited on 45 
acres of fields, gardens and 
managed forest this lovely 
five-bedroom, two-bath 
1830 brick Mansard fea- 
tures first class materials 
and finish work, many 
outbuildings including 
studio, shop and garden 
sheds — all in a Vermont Land Trust protected neighborhood. 
$345,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


1074 North Hollow Road, 

Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 


’ 
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VERM0NT COUNTRY STORES 

• Central Vermont Country Storę near one of Vermont’s leading universi- 
ties. A well located storę on a busy highway but also next door to several 
covered bridges and a rural community. Hot and cold dęli, fresh ground 
coffee beans, groceries, fresh meat and a large beverage selection make 
this storę a popular shopping destination. Owners’ quarters and an addi- 
tional apartment are over the storę. $250,000. 

• Northern Vermont Storę with Laundromat located near several lakę and 
ski areas. The storę offers an excellent dęli, popular grocery items, a gift 
shop and the town’s only laundromat. Newly renovated owners’ quarters 
are over the storę. $299,000. 

These are just two of the country Stores we have to offer. Dick Blanchard at Realty 
Professionals specializes in the sale and marketing of Vermont Country Stores, Family 
Food Markets and Convenience Stores. We have Stores available from $150,000 to 
$1,250,000. Cali for our catalog today, 802-223-2228 or e-mail me at dickatrp@aol.com. 
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Creatiye Financing for 
Properties of Distinction 


NORWEST MORTGAGE 

MMMMM A Mi Fa/fo Company 

MM Yffff 


Scott Funk 
Seruing Ali Vermont 
800-468-2035 


YT Licensc 
#0023MB 

and #4317 Property photo courtesy of Millbrook Real Estate, Waitsfield, \'T 


P.O. Box 326, Richmond, VT 05477 


Equal llousing 
Opportunity 
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Pomfret, Vermont 

LISETER HILL FARM ON 75 ACRES 

I Sitting on a hilltop at the end of the road on 75 
I private acres commanding the premier site over- 
I looking the mountains of Ascutney, Killington & 
I Pico. Highlights include a 6-stall barn, horse 
I paddocks, a run-in shed, a new 4-stall indoor 
I riding arena with separate 2-bedroom apartment, 
I a pool, tennis court, beautiful gardens and a 
I piagnificent 8,500 sq. ft. main house. $3,200,000 
Cal! Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



South Woodstock, Vermonl 
TIMBER HILL 220 ACRES 


I Peace &. privacy in a beautifully sited end-of-the-road 

II property in a pastorał setting. Spectacular views from 
I the 202 acres of maintained woodlands, rolling hills &. 
I open meadows with a yr. rd. stream, a pond & swim- 
I ming pool. The oak post & beam house is in excellent 
1 condition and has a wonderful great room, state-of-the- 
I ait kitchen, 5 l^edrooms and 4 baths. $1,790,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Colchester, Vermont 

RED ROCK POINT 

Features 475± acres of lakeshore and 10± acres with 
commanding views of Mount Mansfield and the Green 
Mountains and Mallett’s Bay on Lakę Champlain. 
Protected anchorage, excellent privacy, 2,700± sq.ft. 
house with large master bedroom suitę, 16 ' cathedral 
ceilings, huge heated workshop, a dock, mooring, 
concrete steps and power to water. Additional land 
available. $750,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Bridport, Vermont 
THE LITCH FARM 

Set on 50 acres, this classic Vermont farm features a 
4,000 sq.ft. renovated c.1842 brick Colonial with 5 
bedrooms, and a beautiful barn with guest apartment, 
workshop and loft. Plus a tennis court, 2 scenie ponds, 
a mountaintop lookout, open pastures and woodlands 
and sweeping views of the Green Mountain country- 
side, all within 10 minutes of both Middlebuiy Village 
and Lakę Champlain. $648,000 

Cali Grant McLean 802-660-2900 



Coichester, Vermont 
ORCHARD SHORES LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Orchard Shores is located on Clay Point in Malletts 
Bay with 73± acres and approximately 2,000 feet of 
Lakę Champlain beach frontage. The parcel is unique 
in the Burlington area. Four seasonal cottages set 
either near the lakeshore or within the apple orchard, 
all with views of the lakę and the Adirondack 
Mountains. $1,250,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


W i hu i ng ton, Ve rmo n t 
FAR VIEW ON 10+ ACRES 

Absolute privacy and fantastic views of Mt. Snów 
and Haystack ski areas from impressive multi-level 
decks and from nearly every room in this dramatic 
Martin Goldfinger designed 3,500 sq.ft. house. 
Features a theater/media room, fabulous landscap- 
ing and gardens with a tennis court and a separate 
carriage house with guest apartment. $1,250,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Newfane, Verniont 
SNÓW FARM 

Peace and privacy in a beautifully sited authentic 
antique log cabin at the end of a dirt road in Historie 
Newfane. Surrounded by maturę maples, this cozy 
retreat has seven charming rooms on 131 acres of 
pasture and woodland. Beaver pond, miles of trails 
for cross-country skiing and snowshoeing. Spectacu- 
larviews. Completely quiet and secluded. $415,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Brookfield, Verniont 
BEAR HILL FARM 

With extensive frontage on two 25+ acre ponds, this 
lovely 42-acre country retreat features a 5,500± sq.ft. 
six bedroom, 4 1/2 bath 19th century farmhouse with 
new additions, 8-stall horse barn with tack room, 25' x 
50' swimming pool, smali orchard and Green Mt. 
views. Near Brookfield s famed floating bridge, the 
farm is located in the heart of central Vermont with 
easy access to 1-89 and 3 major ski areas. $495,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 



Strafford, Vermont 
CLOLJDS PLACE 

The absolute classic Vt. cape at the end of the road 
approached thru a maturę mapie bush with massive 
maples. Features a 15-year-old exacting reproduction 
cape on an original farm site with 4 bedrooms, 116 
acres of mixed northern hardwoods and 14 acres of 
open meadows, brook-fed pond and extreme views 
to complete the picture. $745,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


www.landvest.com 

LandVesf 


THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 
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Picture Postscript 



IN THE THAWING DAYS OF VERMONT’S LONG SPRING, people have been known to do some 
strange things. The ponchskimming contest at Sugarbush ski area is one of them. Snowboarder 
Tim Polański didn’t make it all tbe way across the water, despite the fact that he’s a commercial pilot. 
In case you wondered, S.P.O.T. stands for “Stupid People on Trays,” a somewhat unenlightened 
term for snowboarders. Tbis year’s event is April 8. Killington’s is April 29. 
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Ifthe closest youve ever been to Vermont is a pint of creamy goodness , youre missing out on a great getaway. And 
the best way to get there and see it is front the comfort ofAmtrak y sVermonter or Ethan Allen Express. Stop and 
visit Woodstocky one of the prettiest smali towns in America. Or mili around in Quechee y a National Historie Mili 
Village. Care for a bite? Hop ojf the Ethan Allen Express to fly fish in the Battenkill River. Better yet y take the 
Vermonter to Montpelier for delectable cuisine at the Culinary Institute. In winter y ski Killington or Pico in 
nearby Rutland. And when it gets warmer y hike and bike through the Green Mountains. Amtrak now has baggage 



service for bikes y skis and snowboard eąuipment. And dont forget the beautiful 
waterfront in Burlington. Most of all y make surę to cali 1.800. USA. RAIL 
for reservations and information. www.northeast.amtrak.com/bestbuys 
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In 1759 , a series of French forts along Lakę Champlain sealed Canada's Southern 
flank. A massive British offensive captured the French strongholds, propelling Britain 
to victory and control of the New World. A new exhibit called "The Making of 
Nations" at the Chimney Point State Historie Site tells the story of the French and 
Indian War and how the fates of France, England and an entire continent were 
shaped along these shores. So, take a look into the history of Lakę Champlain and 
see how the ripples of the past are still visible today. 


www.historicvermont.org / 802-828-3051 
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